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The Offer of the College 


xt | 0 BE AT HOME IN ALL LANDS 
and ages: to count nature a familiar 
acquaintance and art an intimate friend; 
to gain a standard for the appreciation 
of other men’s work and the criticism of 
your own; to carry in your pocket the keys of the 
world’s library and feel its resources behind you in 
whatever task you undertake; to make hosts of 
friends among the men of your own age who are to 
be leaders in all walks of life: to lose yourself in 
generous enthusiasms and co-operate with others for 
common ends: to learn manners from students who 
are gentlemen and form character under professors 
who are Christians—this is the offer of the college 
for the best four years of your life. 
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Editorials 


The Glad New Year 


N one of the liveliest of the new books, Alice 
| in the Delighted States, the author whimsi- 

cally outlines the geography of his world: 
“Aphasia, Paprika, North and South Hysteria,” 
etc. Most of our readers will without difficulty 
find themselves in the “Delighted States’—de- 
lighted to be back; delighted to be a freshman; 
delighted to be included in that very small frac- 
tion of our nation which has four years of rela- 
tive freedom from manual toil. We start the 
New Year full of promise and hope. Surely it 
need cast no gloom over the scene, but otherwise, 
that from our very first hours on the campus we 
shall each have to purchase durable satisfactions 
by choosing them for ourselves. “The man in 
you,” says Emerson, “is the will in you.” We 
may be glad, then, to decide for ourselves from 
this first hour what college life is to be. “There 
are many side-shows,” as President Wilson told 
the men at Princeton; “side-shows so numerous, 
so diverting, so important (if you will) that they 
have swallowed up the circus and those who per- 
form in the main tent must often whistle for 
their audience!”’ College life should be a coopera- 
tive enterprise between students and faculty. 
For the faculty the New Year gives a new chance 
to evoke most effectively the dormant capacities 
of their students. For each student it offers a 
new chance to choose for himself those attitudes, 
loyalties, and habits of mind which will make of 
this auspicious beginning a progressively satisfy- 
ing experience. 


No Academic Seclusion 


OU have heard of the woman who said of 

\ her sons—a clergyman and a doctor—that 
one preached and the other practised. 

This suggests two aspects of the Student Asso- 
ciation Movement. It is not wholly wrong to say 
that the summer time gives us opportunities to 
practice what otherwise we deal with in more 
theoretical ways. Whether it is a group dealing 
with the social problem in New York, or a pil- 
grimage of friendship in Germany, or a harvest 
hand in Kansas who concomitantly reads the lat- 
est books on social readjustment—in these and 
countless other ways students have been (to use 


a phrase invented for this very purpose) “mak- 
ing the summer count.” From every state we 
hear the report that no student is now willing to 
loaf all summer. As we come back to college let 
us not think that we are any less in communica- 
tion with real life. Because student work is in- 
direct, it is none the less significant and it may 
become constructively revolutionary. 





Outlaw War 


UGUST 27 assumes red letter significance, 
A along with July 4 and November 11, by 
virtue of the signing in Paris of the pact 
sponsored by Secretary of State Kellogg to “re- 
nounce war as an instrument of national policy.” 
While it is regrettable that the force of the treaty 
has been weakened by the reservations which sev- 
eral nations have made, this event nevertheless 
remains one of the most significant steps toward 
international peace since the formation of the 
League of Nations. Particularly encouraging is 
the popular support which the Kellogg pact has 
received in the fifteen nations which have af- 
fixed their signatures to the document. In Eng- 
land, the Archbishops of Canterbury and of York 
called upon the Church to make the day of sign- 
ing a Day of Prayer throughout the nation. 

It is this type of support from public opinion 
which will give to the pact whatever significance 
it will have. There are many skeptics within and 
without official government circles. Full credit 
must be given to our own government for the way 
in which negotiations have been conducted. In- 
evitably there will be many adjustments in our 
own foreign policy if we take the treaty seriously 
and this will add to the difficulty in obtaining the 
approval of the Senate. The Monroe Doctrine 
and the question of armaments are both neces- 
sarily involved. A number of American leaders, 
notably President Butler of Columbia, are point- 
ing out the inconsistency of maintaining large de- 
fense armaments and at the same time assenting 
to a treaty by which nations promise never to go 
to war with each other. We trust that the voice 
of the colleges, after debates, forums, and mature 
discussion, may be added to the force of Ameri- 
ean public opinion demanding consistency in all 
our foreign policies with this high step. 
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Steps Toward Peace 

ITHOUT doubt Great Britain and the 

United States, more than any other 

countries, hold in their control the 
peace of the world. This fact lends significance 
to the conference held in London in July between 
representatives of the Student Christian Move- 
ments of the two countries. The aim was to con- 
sider how an informed college public sentiment 
could be awakened for the support of enlightened 
and beneficent foreign policies. The report of 
the conference (on another page) shows how 
quickly they saw the importance of upholding the 
pact to which Mr. Kellogg is giving so much sup- 
port. They become convinced that if student As- 
sociation officers see their tasks in large terms 
that very tangible steps may be taken this year 
to build up a better understanding and a genuine 
sympathy between the two countries. Those who 
live on the edge of Wall Street realize that potent 
forces are pushing hard in the opposite direction. 
Cordially we welcome the initiative which the 
British Student Movement has taken in this ex- 
tremely important matter. We shall hope to 
hear of responsive action taken in not a few of 
our leading university Associations. No move- 
ment more than ours has a high tradition of 
world interest and ministry. Perhaps no more 
urgent need ever faced our predecessors. 


The Green Invasion 


HE old cock-sureness in dealing with the 

freshman has gone. Deans, faculty com- 

mittees and student councils are every- 
where addressing themselves to the problem of 
how the newcomer may most helpfully be in- 
ducted into the varied experience which we call a 
college education. Some of this changed attitude 
can be traced to the tremendous growth in the 
numerical magnitude of the problem. (The 
United States Commissioner of Education tells us 
that there are now approximately a million stud- 
ents in our colleges and universities, which is 
over fifty thousand more than in all other coun- 
tries of the world combined!) But even more is 
it due to a changing view about education itself. 
If education is something more than attempting 
to fill little pitchers from big ones, immediately 
the problem of the great hordes of incoming 
freshmen becomes amazingly complex. Orienta- 
tion courses are a step, but only a step, in the 
direction of helping the freshman discover amidst 
this complexity his bearings, his possibilities, and 
his responsibilities in relation to that larger so- 
ciety of which college is a small but germinal 
part. This is a sterner kind of responsibilit~ 
than that which could be dispatched via rigidly 
required courses, compulsory chapel and the 
sophomore hazings now so largely obsolete save in 


a few of “the provinces.” It demands the coop- 
eration or mutual sharing of the more experi- 
enced and the less experienced—faculty, upper- 
classmen and freshmen. And it involves, more- 
over, an ideal of usefulness for the college as a 
whole to the life of the world. It is as tragic for 
a college as for an individual to become self-cen- 
tered. If college loyalty is not more than loyalty 
to Alma Mater it is unworthy of the name. The 
test of any college is whether in principle its life, 
individually and socially, is leading otf in the di- 
rection of progress for the whole of society— 
whether in fact within the college the problems 
of racial and class conflict, of war and of eco- 
nomic exploitation are being solved. 

If these opening days constitute a hard task for 
those who are responsible for interpreting college 
life,to the freshman, they are an infinitely harder 
problem to the freshman, who in many cases 
brings with him only an undisciplined dream of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Just 
where we will come out is beyond the limits of 
our present space or ability to prophesy. But the 
direction of evolution seems sure and the details 
we leave in confidence to be worked out in the 
laboratory of experience. 


Save the Baby 


OR the first few weeks the freshman does 
not seem to know what it’s all about. Col- 
lege is a great change from his previous 

experience; it’s difficult to get into the swing of 
things and he feels that he is painfully different. 

While the freshman’s antics are at times com- 
ical he is facing a real difficulty and his problem 
is the problem of every college student. He 
comes into a group who have an established way 
of thinking and believing and doing. Some of 
his ideals and convictions do not fit. He is 
strongly tempted to change his ways, to conform; 
it seems the reasonable course to follow. Many 
take this easy and socially advantageous way be 
-ause they want to “please the crowd.” 

That college will bring with it many wholly 
new interests and activities is desirable, reason- 
able and even necessary. But we should have ° 
wholesome respect for home training and for the 
principles and convictions which have formed the 
foundation of our earlier life. We need to be 
sure that we have legitimate reasons for making 
changes. The fact that our ideas are different 
does not make them wrong. Are all the changes 
we are tempted to make, for something better? 
Perhaps we are right and the others wrong. 
3ut we must take care not to go too far and 
throw out the baby with the bath. Many of our 
convictions are worth saving. 

ROBERT E. DREW. 

Boston University. 
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Now We're Collegiate! 


By Harry Bone 


EN years ago when I was a frosh at Wash- 

burn “Dad” Elliott started me on a profit- 

able trail of thought: that of trying to un- 

derstand the situation in which one is living. 

Without blaming any of what follows on “Dad” 

I would like to be a similar trail blazer for some 
of this year’s freshmen. 


Free! 


Every freshman that puts his foot on a college 
campus is full of expectations. There is elation 
in the new freedom to come and go as he pleases; 
perhaps he has certain definite ideas of the things 
he will do with his freshly gained independence. 
Everything collegiate is suffused with the glow 
of the promise which always clings to what is 
not clearly known but has been planned and 
hoped for and speculated about. How will it be 
different from high school? will he succeed in 
getting on to it? will he make the team? what 
are college “activities” like and how hard is it 
to get into them? Courses of study: harder than 
high school? more interesting? . new friends: 
fellows who have been as prominent in their high 
schools as he has been in his . . . fraternities: 
will he be asked to join? the one he wants? . 
college girls: what is the proper collegiate atti- 
tude toward them? . . . hops and proms. 


Probably few analyze the situation in detail, 
but all know it is momentous. Four years of 
freedom in a fascinating place! The maturing 
powers of mind and will may try themselves on 
a varied accumulation of interesting activities; 
the natural curiosity of youth may glut itself on 
a selected collection of the best that mankind has 
thought, said and done. The student is tem- 
porarily unhampered by the responsibilities 
which will soon overtake him, family hearth, 
business desk, political office. He is free from 
many of the prejudices of his elders which will 
settle upon him all too rapidly; he is not yet pre- 
disposed to believe certain religious dogmas 


merely because he finds himself in the ministry, 
or to condone the present economic order because 
His is an ideal 


he has made his pile out of it. 
opportunity to view the 
past and contemporary 
life of his country and 
the world with critical, 
dispassionate outlook 
and acquire the facts 
and habits with which 
to practice the art of 
living. 





Danger! 


The college campus is a dangerous place to 
spend these four years. It may stifle his desire 
by pedantry, it may employ his energy in the rote 
learning of unimportant facts, it may divert his 
interest by distractions of various kinds. Ber- 
nard Shaw asserts that “What is known as higher 
education in England stands convicted of produc- 
ing mental and moral imbecility in ninety per 
cent of its victims.” An American professor has 
said that “the greatest enemy of learning is the 
school, as the greatest enemy of justice is the law 
court and the greatest enemy of religion is the 
Church.” It might be added that the greatest 
enemy of love is the home. The institution which 
is devoted to any human interest is in the posi- 
tion, when it goes wrong, to injure that interest 
most viciously. The injury of a friend is the 
deepest injury. I do not believe in the above quo- 
tations without qualification and I am not con- 
tending that college does not present opportuni- 
ties; I.do wish to explode the assumption that it 
will educate automatically. No one can “get an 
education” by hanging around a college for four 
years, even though he may receive high marks; 
he must educate himself, whether in or out of col- 
lege. If in college, he must discover and use 
those things which are of value and shun, like 
poison, those which are not. I do not say that 
college is fatal—it is glorious in its possibilities, 
but it is dangerous. 

A sound education encounters obstacles on the 
campus, both from the college itself and from the 
student body. The obstacles presented by the col- 
lege, the curriculum, and the faculty are impor- 
tant, but we will not discuss them here; the ob- 
stacles presented by the student body are nearer 
the student and we must examine them closely. 


Students? 


It is not surprising that the popular under- 
graduate attitudes do not promote true learning 
because most “students” do not go to college for 
an education, in the first place. They go because 
their crowd goes, or because father wishes Wil- 
lie to be a college man, 
or for a four-year exten- 
sion of escape from dad’s 
business, or to make 
friends who will be 
profitable later’in a social 
or business way, or to 
have four years of rela- 
tively irresponsible play, 
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or to learn to make a living. To such a group 
the best that the college offers is uninteresting, 
and they do only as much of it as they must in 
order to stick around. Classes and examinations 
are to them the price one pays to enjoy the fun 
of college. This fact accounts for the prevalence 
of cribbing, which is a way of getting out of pay- 
ing that price. Perhaps we should have three 
types of colleges: one vocational, one cultural, 
and one a combination of country club and play- 
ground. Or, our present colleges might grant 
diplomas upon payment of the matriculation fee 
and permit all those who desire only the diploma 
to depart and leave the faculty, the library, and 
the laboratories to those who are in earnest. As 
this advice probably will not be acted upon, we 
may as well count on the presence of the unin- 
terested majority and their standards. Obvi- 
ously the standards of collegiate success of such 
a majority will be a hindrance to the student who 
wishes to use college as a place to educate him- 
self. 


“My Crowd” 


Let us look at two false assumptions which di- 
vert many students from the best use of their 
college opportunity. First, the false assumption 
that one must have a clique, and must confine his 
intimate friendships exclusively to that group. 
The fraternity system is a form of exclusiveness 
which is easily perceived because it is organized, 
but it has no monopoly on exclusiveness—an anti- 
frat organization or a completely unorganized 
group may be just as exclusive. Sometimes a 
Y.M.C.A. group comes in the same category; it 
differs only in the ideas which make it exclusive. 
No one will deny the numerous values of inti- 
mate groups, organized or unorganized, but many 
a student assumes thoughtlessly that his little 
clan is all-sufficient for him. If he joins a group 
just like himself he gets a bulwark for his vir- 
tues; he also gets an intensification and insula- 
tion of all his special prejudices and blindnesses. 
He is cut off from intimate contact with diverse 
viewpoints which alone could correct his narrow- 
ness. College, with its great diversity of types of 
character and personal background, offers a su- 
perb opportunity for the individual student to re- 
think and enlarge his restricted traditional set of 
ideas and ideals which he ignorantly believes are 
cosmic truth. Yet he joins a fraternity of his 
own type: an athletic one if he is athletic, a social 
one if he is socially inclined, an intellectual one 
if he is scholarly; the artist runs with the 
esthetes, the pious fellow with some ingrown re- 
ligious clique. Thus neither the athlete, the so- 


cial mixer, the intellectual, the esthete, nor the 
religious student becomes sufficiently acquainted 
with the others to be jarred out of his separate 
little groove. 


He is either hardly conscious of, 





or purposely avoids, students of a different social 
class, race cr nation. “We live in our world and 
they live in theirs,” said an athlete, referring to 
his own crowd in distinction from the poor, be- 
nighted ones who waste their time on matters 
other than athletics! “I am interested in myself 
and a few of my friends and as far as I am con- 
cerned the rest of the world may go to hell at 
sundown,” says George Jean Nathan. This is 
not the conscious, avowed slogan of many stud- 
ents—it is the unconscious, actual slogan of a 
great many. How ironical to free one’s vision 
from the refracting influences of the world at 
large by attending college, and then be taken in 
by the false assumptions that infest the campus! 
It is like coming through the world war unscathed 
only to be run down by an auto in peace time in 
your own home town. What has been said is not 
an argument against joining a fraternity (al- 
though it would keep a student out of some of 
them)—the point is that if one does join he 
should firmly refuse to let his friendships be ex- 
clusively restricted thereby. At all costs don’t be 
an “Alpha Beta Gamma type” or any other “type” 
—be a human and an individual. Make friends 
among students of several races, classes and 
groups—and not out of curiosity, or to “patron- 
ize” them: they can give you more than you can 
give them. Don’t be tripped up and shriveled up 
by the false assumption that a student must con- 
fine his intimate friendships to one small clique. 


Collegiate ““Success”’ 


A second false assumption which steers many 
students into the unprofitable shallows of college 
life is that the “big” man on the campus is the 
“activity” man. He may be and he may not— 
it depends on what he does besides activities. 
Extra-curricular activities constitute the “‘stud- 
ent curriculum.” It is, in part, a revolt against 
certain deficiencies in the “faculty curriculum.” 
But it is largely an impulsive, unconsidered re- 
volt, not a thoughtful, conscious effort to supple- 
ment the courses of study offered by the college. 
Clubs such as the orchestra, drama, and glee 
club, and interesting sports such as football, en- 
rich the life and cultural opportunities of a col- 
lege if intelligently conducted. What is often the 
case, however, is that a student scatters his time 
and energy among a number of them, doing each 
in a shoddy, mediocre way which reflects no credit 
on college or student. Further, that student 
throws away the greatest value college offers: 
leisure and the calm atmosphere in which one 
may “see life steadily and see it whole.” Taken 
in by the false idea that to be a “campus success” 
he must “do something for the college” (becom- 
ing an intelligent, mob-free personality, forsooth, 
is not considered any contribution at all to dear 

(Turn to page 31) 
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“But Not For Me!” 


By William E. Kroll 


EGINNING doubtfully and far away, the 
B sound of a bell insinuated its way into the 

semi-consciousness of Allan Marwick. At 
first it was part of a dream and he rolled over 
twice in bed. He was drifting on the dark wa- 
ters of an underground stream. Amid occasional 
flashes of light a bell tolled, warning of a danger 
he struggled to see. Then his eyes and ears 
opened long enough to prove that it was not a 
dream, even though the sounds continued. It 
was perhaps a dozen moments later when his eyes 
really saw—the foot of his bed and, beyond it, his 
new alarm clock on the dresser, and a brilliant 
green cap. It all dawned at once. He was now 
a freshman in college. The swishing of waters 
was only the window shade sliding in and out on 
the morning breeze. And the bell—ringing louder 
than ever now—was the bell of a neighborhood 
church telling the world that it was Sunday 
morning. 


“Church,” muttered Allan—“‘But not for me 


. not any more... if I can help it.” And 
soon he was asleep again. 
It was past noon when he next awoke. While 


dressing he heard the voices of other students, 
gathered on the porch, awaiting the dinner gong. 
And he gave audible credit to his luck in having 
found a rooming house where meals were served. 
“Pretty soft when winter comes,” he said aloud. 
.. . “I wonder who this bird is that I’m to room 
with? . . . A senior, Mrs. Hinton said.” 


A Parson! 


Monday afternoon, returning from a trip of ex- 
ploration around the college grounds, Allan met 
his roommate. “Renshaw’s my name,” he said, 
extending his hand. “Wenley Renshaw... 
You'll like it here .. . Great place ... A little 
rough the first year with all these fool restric- 
tions freshmen have to labor under... But 
then, it’s good for them, I guess . . . Best year 
of all four, the freshman year ... What are 
you taking? 

“Engineering,” answered Allan, pleased with 
his roommate. Then he added with a smile: 
“Hoover and I are going to run the country on a 
scientific basis ... What are you planning to 
do?” 

“I’m going into the Church,” said Renshaw. 

“Minister ?” 

“Yep ... Switched my course twice since I 
came ... Lot of fellows do... Planned to 
teach chemistry at first . . . Then, business .. . 
But, I got caught at one of those Y.M.C.A. stud- 
ent conferences two years ago and decided to try 


out the Church ... Haven’t any closed proof 
that it’s my place, but the more I have thought it 
all over the more convinced I’ve become that the 
only way to settle it is to dive in and see... 
I’ve got three years of seminary work after this 
year ... Maybe that will settle it all for 
see 

Allan changed the subject. He felt disap- 
pointed. For a year, he mused, he’d have to lis- 
ten to “church talk” ... Well, he could prob- 
ably study in the library . . . But his roommate 
said no more about church. Rather he talked 
“college’’—athletics, fraternities, courses and fac- 
ulty. One wouldn’t think he was a minister at 


all, thought Allan, as they grew better ac- 
quainted. He was a good natured scout and lots 
of fun . . . But he could get serious. He helped 


Allan get a good start that first evening amid the 
maze of opening-college adjustments. 


The Church a Failure? 


It was Allan himself who, a month later, 
opened the question of church. Four beautiful 
autumn Sundays had come and gone; each had 
found Allan a noon-time sleeper, except the one 
he had spent on an all-day hike. Those same days 
had found his roommate in church in the morn- 
ings; the afternoons he spent at a little country 
school house two miles from town where he and 
another senior and two girls held a Sunday school 
for the near-by farm children and young people. 
But it was Allan who lifted the lid. After ali 
one’s habits do not change without some protest, 
especially the deep-seated ones. And for Allan 
(gently enforced by his parents though it had 
been) Sunday mornings at home had always been 
a time when en famille he went to church. Here 
at college he had not been able to “cut” church- 
going without some qualms inside himself. And 
it was this inside feeling that caused him at 
length to talk about it all to his roommate. 

“Yes, I agree with you,” said Wenley Renshaw 
after twenty minutes during which Allan had 
lined up all the things he “couldn’t see” about the 
Church. “I quite agree in all you’ve said. The 
Church is a dead proposition in many places. 
Preachers are, many of them, handing out stuff 
that pricks a fellow’s common sense. And most 
of the hymns are drearily out of date... And 
you are absolutely right, to my mind, when you 
say that the Church as a whole is not tackling 
questions and problems that tie up with everyday 
life. The Church has cornered off a little field all 
its own, and it’s ploughing around in that until it 
has about killed everything alive in it—it seems 
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And, if you expect me to disagree with it ail, 
you’re mistaken. If you expect me to urge you 
to stay out of it all . or to get into it all and 
help change it I’m afraid I . can’t do it 

I’ve had, and am still having, too many mis- 
givings about the whole thing myself And 
yet, I’m going to try it from within I may 
do what so many ministers do after a few years— 
I may slip into a rut. My voice and manners 
may become disagreeably ministerial . . . My 
ideas fixed ...I may have to think, talk, eat 
and sleep religion so constantly that I’ll get stale 
in just a short time, and so lose what glow | 


think I have now; but. well, 
what’s the use going on? I’ve been over that too 
many times. I’ve got to get into it and 
9 
P<: 4. 


All of which was not just the sort of response 
Allan had expected. Somehow he had got set for 
a prolonged discussion that might become some- 
thing of a debate. But what Renshaw had said 
was quite in accord with Allan’s own submerged 
notions. True, his parents had made him go to 
church at home; but, after all, that ought not to 
be blamed on the Church. True also, the minis- 
ter there was just about the dullest creature he 
ever heard; but then, even that was not necessar- 
ily the Church’s fault. 


New Forces 


“Il am inclined to think,” Renshaw continued, 
after the pause, “that religion is the victim these 
days of something that is spread over a much 
larger field than just religion. It hits everything 
in life. And that something is a wave of unrest 
and transition, a kind of revolution which, some 
writers say, is a direct result of the World War, 
and which others think is due entirely to forces 
which have been at work for twenty years or 
more—forces in the field of discovery and of 
science.” 

“That’s it!” said Allan. “Science! 
taking the place of religion. 
done. 


Science is 
Religion’s work is 
Give Science a dozen years more and it’ll 
have religion shoved completely off 
the map.” 


“Maybe,” replied his friend. ‘Yet, 


it remains to be proved One 
might say, I suppose, with equal 
basis, that the next twenty years 


will witness one of the most revolu- 
tionary transformations in religion 
that the world has ever seen. Stein- 
metz—you ought to know him—was 
a scientist. And he said.that the 
next great discoveries in the world 
are going to be made in the spiritual 


realm But who can say?” 
“Yes,” said Allan. “But that 
does not necessarily mean the 





Church. 
church. 

“Right you are!” shouted Renshaw. “And, as 
I see it, that is one of the best signs of the times. 
I for one am not particularly keen about saving 
the Church as an institution. And I don’t believ- 
the Church will amount to much if it doesn’t get 
on its toes more than it has been. Religion in its 
truest form just can’t stay confined. It’s got to 
flow all across life. Some other institution may 
take over the place and the power of the Church; 
and if so the Church will be as good as dead... 
But, what other institution? . . . Science? Science 
isn’t an institution. Business? ... Hardly .. 
Education? Well, education comes closest to it; 
but education, like religion, is itself not an insti- 
tution. It works through an institution ... And 
for education that institution is its school system 
all the way up through colleges and uni- 
versities . And believe me the institution 
through which education works is not, right 
now, for one moment free to carry out its 
ideals.” 


After all, religion is not confined to any 


Inside—or Out? 


“No, Marwick, education 
through an institution, through some organiza- 
tion. And that organization consists of schools 
and colleges controlled by—trustees!! 

And so the Church is the institution of religion. 
(And here he began to speak more slowly, as if 
thinking aloud.) Right now it’s just a big 
hunk of dough . that’s got somehow to be 
leavened ... or else itll get sour. Tradi- 
tionally . . . and I think . potentially oe 
represents, more than any other institution in the 
world, the ideals that most of us, when we are at 
our best, believe in most What’ll we 
do about it? ... Get out of it and let it die? 

It won’t die . it’s got too much mone) 


must do its job 


Too tight a hold on people . . . But 
; how 
not sure 


change it? I’m 

I wish I were 
certain. 

It had been twilight when Allan 
first popped open this question to 
his roommate. They had _ both 
changed restlessly their seats sev- 
eral times as the discussion had 
gone on. Now, as the shadows stole 
more swiftly across the room, both 
sat deeply in soft chairs facing the 
open window. While they sat thus 
in long silence, thinking, a full 
moon lifted itself up into that sec- 
tion of the October sky that was 
caught in the frame of their 
window. 


Well, 


more 
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And What About Religion? 


By Henry P. Van Dusen 








OST students, I think, 

I enter college with the 
feeling that some- 

thing drastic is going to hap- 
pen to their religion. An able 
analyst with an eye to the 
place religion is actually hold- 
ing in our lives might well 
classify the incoming students 
into three groups—some for 
whom religion is inherited, 


no question. 


College does strange things to 
the religion of many undergrad- 
uates; of that fact there can be 
This article sug- 
gests some of the broader con- 
siderations which might guide a 
freshman in facing the recon- 
struction of his religion. 


est me. The power of sug- 
gestion is incredible. I am 
convinced that ninety per 


cent of the religious difficulties 
of college students, like the 
nervous maladies of maidenly 
ladies in middle life, are born 
out of the anticipations planted 
in their minds. I would rather 
think of college as the occasion 
when, for the first time in your 








traditional; a few for whom 
religion is even now personal, 
vital; the many for whom religion is external, 
casual. Each group is vaguely apprehensive of 
what the effect of college may be. “Loss of 
faith”; “agnosticism”; “sophomoric skepticism” ; 
“religious conflict”—these familiar bogeys have 
already predisposed us to difficulties which need 
never appear. Those to whom religion has some 
vital though elementary meaning are fearful that 
the props will be knocked out from beneath them. 
Those whose relation to religion is at best distant 
and formal rather anticipate that their hazy con- 
victions will be proven invalid in the larger light 
of learning. May I say that, if we do suffer ex- 
treme tension in our thinking in college days it 
will be for the same reason that we suffer acutely 
in our physical growth or extreme emotional up- 
sets in adolescence—because those responsible for 
guiding us through a period of rapid but normal 


development have bungled their job. College 
should mean transition; it should not mean 
collapse. 


But Certainly Different 


Our religion when we graduate will be utterly 
different from our religion today; that is the one 
certain statement which can be made in the mat- 
ter. We may have very much less religion then 
than now. We may have very much more. Our 
religion may be much the same then as now, in 
its “quantity” and the influence it exerts in our 
life; but, if so, it will be a very different religion. 
And that is as it should be. For that is precisely 
the transformation which college, when it does its 
job properly, effects in every basic factor in our 
lives—our habits, our appreciations, our friend- 
ships, our knowledge, our interests, our funda- 
mental convictions. 

I might fill this article with grave warnings 
against the “dangers” which college involves for 
your religion and advance sage advice to equip 
you to confront these demons which infest your 
pilgrim’s path. But that does not greatly inter- 


life, you may come into a vital 
possession of religion. Or, 
more accurately, when living religion may for the 
first time come into possession of you. 

I cannot say what college will do to your relig- 
ion. I am sorry to say that will depend for the 
most part upon factors quite different from those 
which we like to think determine our convictions 
on matters of great importance—the essential 
truth of religion, the validity of old ideas and old 
customs in a modern world, the true values of 
life. It will depend upon factors quite casual and 
secondary—the friends you have, the fraternity 
you make, the courses you happen to elect, the 
persuasiveness of certain professors, your extra- 
curricular interests; above all, the way you turn 
the insignificant little forks which dot your path- 
way from registration day. These it is which to- 
gether determine what you will do and be and 
why and how, and what you will believe and ex- 
perience. But I can say that, if you emerge four 
years hence in any degree educated, then college 
will have brought you to at least three discoveries 
of major significance. 


A Major Concern of the Great 


First, The place religion has occupied in the 
history of human thought. It is quite probable 
that your impression of religion heretofore has 
come to you through a quite inadequate Sunday 
School, through the preaching of the village 
church or the school chapel, through someone’s 
simple piety, through vague familiarity with a 
few biblical passages. It has come to you casu- 
ally, largely through your feelings, certainly not 
through your mind. Unconsciously you may have 
come to think of religion as largely concerned 
with one’s emotions, very beautiful, perhaps a 
trifle childlike, certainly not a matter of great 
maturity and intellectual significance. College 
should reveal to you that religion is something 
which has occupied the best thought of the great- 
est thinkers of mankind. Indeed, that there has 
been hardly a mind of first rank from Pythagoras 
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to our own day but has massed the best of its dis- 
coveries and trained the best of its powers to 
wrestle with those questions which we call relig- 
ious. The study of art, of great literature, 
of music, of the development of } man thought, 
even of great science, is a study of religion. To 
list over the great names in the roll of human cul- 
ture—Plato, Virgil, Horace, Dante, Michael An- 
gelo, Leonardo, Beethoven, Bach, Goethe, Wag- 
ner, Shakespeare, Milton, Tolstoi, Wordsworth, 
Browning, Tennyson—is to be drawn into an at- 
mosphere whose dominant concern is the truth 
and meaning of religion. There are those who 
seek to abstract the work and thought of these 
men from their religious setting. It is futile. 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out is more possible. 
You will discover that it is true, “no one can 
think deeply without thinking religiously.””’ What- 
ever else may be said of religion, no one intelli- 
gently acquainted with the story of men’s strug- 
gle after truth could say that religion was unim- 
portant. College should reveal religion to you as 
more intelligible, more dignified, more significant 
than ever it has appeared before. 


How Define Religion? 


Second, The varying meanings which religion 
has had for men. The interest in religion is well- 
nigh universal, but what diverse phenomena have 
been advanced under that single name! We have 
sensed this before, but not very clearly. Quite 
probably, until now “religion” has meant to us 
something fairly definite, the kind of religion 
with which we are most familiar. The form of 
belief, the way of worship, the standards of life 
which are accepted in our family, our church, our 
school—these are to us Christianity. What a 
baffling discovery that among men of equal Chris- 
tian sincerity and quality of life, religion means 
something quite different, apparently irreconcil- 
able. Within modern times, three great schools 
of thinkers have defined the essence of religion 
variously as “a feeling of dependence,” “sound 
thinking,” and “the will to live courageously.” 
Even more perplexing is a full realization of the 
sincerity, the power and the truth of many of the 
non-Christian religions. Many of those who have 
lived most beautifully and have won their way 
most fully into some understanding of life have 
had a very individual and personal interpretation 
of religion. Not a few of them have lived wholly 
apart from the Church or any religious organiza- 
tion. What is truth? In the face of such di- 
versity, how is it possible to hold any conception 
of religion which is definite enough to grip life 
and make a difference? College should cast your 
thought of religion in broader perspectives than it 
has ever known before. 

Third, your own need of religion. I am not 
sure that this discovery will come to you. For I 


am not at all sure that college will do its job prop- 


erly. If it does, it may come through an experi- 
ence of disappointment when your fair sky is un- 
expectedly overcast with a chilling no’easter and 
you wake up to bitter disillusionment, about some 
friend, or your own capacities, or life as a whole. 
Things simply are not what they seemed, and you 
are drawn to religion. It may come through an 
experience of inadequacy, when the tide which 
has been steadily flowing suddenly ebbs and your 
life seems stranded. You sense the need for sup- 
port, and seek it in religion. 

I hope your need of religion will come in quite 
a different way. I hope it will come because col- 
lege stabs to life hitherto undeveloped intellectual 
powers and you begin to put persistent questions 
about the meaning and the nature and the destiny 
of the universe and you find in religion the most 
adequate explanations; because you find in your- 
self forces and powers heretofore unsuspected 
and you seek self-interpretation; because college 
makes introduction for you to ranges of unknown 
beauty—beauty of nature, beauty of form, beauty 
of thought, beauty of personality, even the beauty 
of courageous and sometimes tragic struggle, and 
in beauty you find one of religion’s gateways; be- 
cause college proves an entrance into new and 
deeper areas of human experience, especially in 
human friendship, where religion spontaneously 
grows; because college reveals to you the truth, 
romantic but commanding, about humanity’s 
struggle on and up, and about the needs of your 
fellow-men; because in college and through col!- 
lege, you take on your shoulders enough of the 
responsibilities of life’s battles to be forced into 
the fellowship and the rewards of religion. 

They are diverse pathways I have suggested 
But they lead to a single goal—the purpose of 
God and a touch with God’s Spirit and the life of 
fellow-struggle with one’s fellow-men which are 
religion. College should lift your life to under- 
standings and confront your life with tasks in 
which the reality of religion is inevitable. 


Enemies 


But, if all this be so, why, it may be asked, does 
college have such disastrous effect on the religion 
of many students? The enemies of true religion 
in college are identically the same as those in the 
life of the world, indeed the same as those which 
have rendered religion misunderstood, unworthy 
and impotent through the long history of man’s 
culture. They are mainly three: 


1. False or inadequate religion, veiling from men’s 
understanding the nature of true religion. 

2. Superficial sophistication, self-satisfaction and 
shallow indifference, dulling men’s spirits to all the 
higher values of life. 

3. Fear of religion’s high and peremptory require- 
ments for living. 


These three. And the greatest of these is the 
last. 
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What Shall | Stand For? 


By David R. Porter 








OME students have as 
hard a time coming to 
satisfying terms with 


us unless we give kindling per- 
sonalities an opportunity to re- 


A student may be intimidated by mind us of them. The situa- 


the college environment as old te suggestion that religion is sim- tions which draw out our deep- 


Trader Horn when he visited 
his sister. “‘Aye, the prodigal 
brother’s not having such a 
welcome as the prodigal son. 


sweep the ashes falling on the 


ply “wishful thinking.” The vi- 
tality of the Student Movement 
across the world is striking evi- 
dence that a personal religion gives . 
what eanesiiaiia of siadenti would peer into the human need 
Immediately I’d smoke a cigar all, in Trader Horn’s phrase, “a 
the servants’d be rung for to link with reality.’ 


est selves into effective re- 
sponse may be those that are 
laid bare before us only as we 
which exists the world around. 


For Life at Its Best 





carpet. And me beautiful gifts 





of nature from the Coast—put 

into an attic as soon as me back was turned! A 
bit of woolwork done by herself or some other 
cold spinster meant more to her in the ultimate 
than a bright bird or a bit of ivory carved by a 
simple savage, or a moidore from a_ wreck. 
Proper links with reality—they had to be hidden 
away so’s my sister could go on thinking the 
world was like her drawing-room.” Proper links 
with reality, that is what loyal adhesion to the 
college Christian Association is furnishing to 
thousands of students, and that is what it will 
give to new students who want to be sure to get 
the best that college offers. 


No Hermit Enterprise 


No student arrives anywhere who does not rec- 
ognize that a college education is a cooperative 
enterprise. Each must do his part to make it 
successful, just as in a family or any other social 
undertaking. No one can remain inert and irre- 
sponsive, expecting by some painless process to 
become an educated man. “The man in you is 
the will in you,” says Emerson. We must stand 
for something. In the educational process itself 
the professor is helpless unless he may gain the 
cooperation of the student. “A lecture is a pro- 
cess by which material from the notebook of the 
teacher may pass to the notebook of the student 
with no intellectual demands upon either’’—is a 
formula long past in every worthy college. The 
best educational thought of our day would help 
students to face for themselves the situations and 
interests of real life about them and to work out 
character and career from that starting point of 
reality. But “situations and interests” are not 
exhausted by those now on the surface of my con- 
scious life or merely those recognised in the easy- 
going life of my present social group. We must 
not “go on thinking the world is like a drawing- 
room’”’—or a dormitory or a fraternity house. 
The most real interests of life may not challenge 


The Student Association 
then may be regarded as a 
Searching Party. It is the banding together 
of those students in a college who desire to seek 
and to find life at its fullest and richest. For 
this reason it has its discussion groups, forums, 
and Bible study circles. Its aim is consistent 
with the methods of research and open-minded in- 
vestigation. It thrives in the atmosphere of the 
true university. It is a free movement; uncon- 
trolled by any external body; a group of students 
and teachers exploring for Reality. It is search- 
ing for truth. The present members of the Asso- 
ciation invite the new students to join in this 
search for the fullest life, the life of reality. 


The Student Association believes that search- 
ing for truth is not the only thing to do with 
truth. Some of our talk is futile. 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same door where in I went. 


We believe that truth can be found. Reality is 
self-communicative. The scientist is helping us 
to see this. If the proper conditions are fulfilled, 
new discoveries of truth are revealed to the ex- 
pectant, inquiring mind. The life of any group 
becomes impoverished if it is constantly asking 
questions. We may expect questions to be an- 
swered, at least part of them. The life of a group 
is enriched by sharing. Human nature seeks 
harmony amidst much that is inharmonious. 
One way to find more truth is to act upon the 
truth already discovered. The Association offers 
a fellowship to those students who want to be 
loyal to the truth they now see or have experi- 
enced. It challenges students to zealous testi- 
mony by life and words to the high standards of 
Jesus Christ. It is a dishonorable thing to with- 
hold from our friends the encouragment they 
may receive from our readiness to share our con- 
victions and loyalties. 
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It is fortunate that such a 
movement exists today in 
the colleges, in order to com- 
bat a fallacy found in cer- 
tain quarters. It is possible, 
some say, that what I hold 
today may not be true to- 
morrow; therefore I should 
not hold it today. So some 
men and women who should 
uphold Christ’s work are in- 
timidated and become mere- 
ly a group of question-askers 
with no great positive gifts 
for their friends. Not so 
the philosophers of influence. 
“Let us not think,” writes 
Professor Sheldon in a re- 
cent number of the Journal 


Teach Me 


Teach me, Father, how to go 
Softly as the grasses grow; 

Hush my soul to meet the shock 
Of the wide world as a rock; 
But my spirit, prompt with power, 
Make as simple as a flower. 

Let my dry heart fill its cup, 

Like a poppy looking up; 

Let life lightly wear her crown, 
Like a poppy looking down. 


(through being part of the 
general Y.M.C.A. and Y.W. 
C.A.) of building up a cre- 
ative fellowship between the 
student classes and _ those 
who work in industry. We 
are beginning to realize the 
rare gift we have received in 
the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, uniting as 
it does the students of all the 
nations of the world. We 
want to help to make a new 
world. Lest our desire should 
become dissipated as mere 
sentimentality, we need some 
definite, tangible agency of 


Teach me, Father, how to be 
Kind and patient as a tree. 
Joyfully the crickets croon 
Under shady oak at noon; 


see the peculiar advantage 


of Philosophy, “that the 
philosopher is or can be 


purely empirical and un- 
biased. He is, on the con- 
trary, deep down in his 


heart a dogmatist ... If he 
did not have a _ persisting 
faith . .. he would lack 
sufficient motive for continu- 
ing his arduous study.” No such attitude char- 
acterises the true scientist; accepting certain hy- 
potheses as final, unquestioningly and positively 
he moves forward. As Canon Streeter has been 
reminding us, Einstein has been able to revise 
Newton’s conception of gravitation only because 
he previously accepted Newton’s law as final. 
The new day of the Student Movement should be 
marked by a new determination to live out the 
Christian way of life and declare in no hesitating 
manner the Christian way of thought and convic- 
tion. The Movement welcomes into its fellowship 
those who are ready merely to begin to seek for 
the truth of Christ. Place can be found for such 
seekers without weakening the basis which alone 
has made the Movement great and will continue 
to do so; namely, the unmodified belief that Chris- 
tianity is the truth. 


A World-Wide Enterprise 


Once more, the new student should stand for 
the college Christian Association because of its 
catholic, synthetic and universal character. We 
are glad for the careful processes of analysis so 
evident in every field of knowledge, but we real- 
ize our deep need for synthesis to bring harmony 
into life. Athens failed, declared H. G. Wells, 
because it was a nation of experts. We are 
thankful for the segments of truth preserved by 
the different denominations; but we rejoice in a 
Movement which is vigorously exploring the pos- 
sibilities of true interdenominationalism. We 


Beetle, on his mission bent, 
Tarries in that cooling tent. 

Let me, also, cheer a spot, 

Hidden field or garden grot— 
Place where passing souls can rest 
On the way and be their best. 


—By Edwin Markham 


international fellowship. If 
we make a strong contagious 
Association on one campus 
we may send out innumer- 
able intercollegiate influ- 
ences through the National 
Student Committee and 
thence to the Federation. 

If students may be ex- 
pected to stand for any- 
thing, here would seem to be a Movement most 
deserving of their loyalty and support. It is as 
wide as the world; it is as high as Jesus Christ: 
It is wholly consistent with the educational life 
around us. In fact, in a day where much is said 
about learning by doing, a free student Christian 
Movement is as intrinsic and indispensable to a 
college as are its classrooms, laboratories and 
library. 


An Inheritance Worth Preserving 


But it has no life other than that recreated 
every autumn as the Christian men and women 
on each campus band themselves together. It 
gives students a chance to succeed in a Christian 
movement. By the same token, it offers them « 
free chance to fail. It appeals to men of honor. 
It holds no compulsion over our heads. It comes 
to the students of today as a living and glorious 
monument of the thought and devotion of those 
who went before us. It is an inheritance worth 
preserving. It looks back for its beginning to 
One who was the soul of honor. He had power to 
lay down his life and power to take it up again. 
He did not have to lay it down. He gladly did, 
from a sense of loyalty and appreciation, that to 
which no external force drove him. The student 


Movement calls to the new generation of students 
flocking up to college this fall, as to each previous 
generation, to stand like good soldiers for the 
perpetuation of His spirit. 





——— 
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“SO THIS IS COLLEGE!” 
The University of Wisconsin welcomes its freshmen. 


The Freshman at the Gate 


By Robert Cooley Angell 


T is a commonplace that one should enter 
open-eyed upon any new enterprise. Before 
the actual commencement of classes there are 

many matters that need to be thought about. An 
intelligent orientation at the outset will go a long 
way towards securing a full measure of profit 
from the college course; otherwise, new interests 
and obligations are likely so to absorb attention 
that the vital question of just what it is that the 
freshman is facing is lost to view. 

Our colleges are functional parts of our general 
American life. One cannot secure the proper 
perspective with regard to his or her place in col- 
lege without first seeing the place of the college 
in our social order. 

American life is in a period of transition. The 
relatively simple rural and small town life of the 
middle of the last century—with its hand work, 
its strict moral code, its frugal tastes—has 
largely vanished. The industrial revolution, to- 
gether with the advances in means of commu- 
nication, have rendered obsolete the old economy. 
At the same time the idea of evolution, the 
greater emphasis on free individuality and the 
rise in standards of material comfort, have un- 
dermined the formerly held ideals and philoso- 
phies of life. The new order has as yet reached no 
maturity; things are in confusion, tendencies are 
at work, but none can predict whither they are 
leading. In this general disorganization it is nat- 
ural that we interest ourselves chiefly in the ob- 
vious and the external, since finer tastes and in- 


terests are always the products of an accumulated 
heritage. 

In this general setting our colleges are operat- 
ing and they have, potentially at least, an impor- 
tant role in the contemporary drama. In a 
period of transition and confusion there is great 
need for depth of insight into the prevalent situa- 
tion. Because the traditional patterns of think- 
ing and conduct have lost their fitness to life, new 
ones must gradually be fashioned; and in order 
that there shall be as little wasteful trial and 
error as possible, these new patterns must be in- 
telligently conceived on the basis of a full under- 
standing of modern life. The great opportunity 
of the college, then, is to develop in its students 
that insight and those qualities of leadership 
which will enable America to integrate its con- 
fused tendencies and reach a new basis for a ma- 
ture and cultured civilization. 

The college, therefore, cannot merely be a mir- 
ror of the larger life of America. It must be 
ahead of the times. It must be preparing the 
way for that future for which all thinking Amer- 
icans are hoping. This means that it should fos- 
ter a constructively critical attitude toward the 
weakness of our life, our superficiality, our ab- 
sorption in material things, our narrow-minded 
nationalism. Those activities and interests in 
the college environment which merely: serve to 
confirm and even heighten American shallowness 
and provincialism must gradually receive less 
emphasis; those which encourage original think- 
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ing and preoccupation with the vital aspects of 
life, more. 

The freshman, though perhaps he does not 
realize it, plays an important part in the evolu- 
tion of his college. By lending his support to 
some enterprises and witholding it from others, 
he can influence the course of development of 
the institutions within the college and, thereby, 
the whole atmosphere of the campus. If he and 
his classmates set out on their college careers 
with the determination to aid the college in full- 
filling its mission in American life, they will be 
serving the college and America at the same time 
that they are fitting themselves for leadership in 
the order which will emerge. 

Assuming that a few at least—let us hope a 
majority—of the entering freshmen have ori- 
ented themselves sufficiently to wish to partici- 
pate in the intelligent reorganization of America, 
what should be their course of action? Follow- 
ing are a few suggestions, by no means authori- 
tative, which should be checked and amplified 
from other sources. 


First: Study! 

To create the future intelligently one must un- 
derstand the present clearly. Adequate insight 
cannot be secured by merely living—modern life 
is too complex for that. So we have need of 
those organizations of knowledge termed ‘“‘sub- 
jects” which make up the college curriculum. 
The freshman who approaches his four under- 
graduate years clear-eyed and earnest in his de- 
sire to develop his understanding of life can, with 
some advice, plan a consistent program which 
will find him well on the road to becoming truly 
cultured when his day of graduation comes 
around. But those who fail to appreciate the op- 
portunities within their reach until the second or 
third year, beside the difficulty of changing their 
attitude toward studies, find they have lost so 
much time that they can hardly make a good start 
before college days are over. 

To take one’s studies seriously is not synony- 
mous with accepting uncritically all that is 
spoken in lectures and written in _ text-books. 
Freshmen must learn right from the start to re- 
act to what is given them, to see how it fits in 
with what has already been acquired; and, if 
doubts arise, to voice them modestly yet boldly 
until the matter is cleared up through discussion. 
In the lower grades there is perhaps a place for 
rote learning without real understanding; in col- 
lege, however, students should be on the intellect- 
ual alert, ready to take a new idea and see 
whither it leads, probing its implications to the 
very bottom. 

Faculty Friendship 

Perhaps no group understands the weaknesses 
of the present day American position so well as 
do college and university professors. They are 


enough apart from the mad whirl of every day 
existence to view it calmly and dispassionatel). 
Their emancipative influence on student minds 
confined by conventional satisfaction with every- 
thing American is felt somewhat in the class- 
room; but much greater is the effect of quiet, in- 
formal chats with interested undergraduates. 
Many A student has found whole new vistas open- 
ing before his mind as a result of friendship with 
some kindly professor. The freshman cannot do 
better than to cooperate fully and heartily in 
whatever plans the college may have for bringing 
faculty members and students closer together. 


A “Lost Opportunity” 


In topics of conversation chosen by students is 
represented, perhaps, the great lost opportunity 
of the American college. Foreign students al- 
most invariably comment on this phase of stud- 
ent life. When undergraduates talk with their 
friends they seem to shun serious topics and to 
delight in discussing trivial matters. It is movie 
stars, far oftener than great scientists; Babe 
tuth than Mussolini; dance bands than sym- 
phonic orchestras! 

No matter what his social connections, the 
freshman will find much time daily devoted to 
conversation with friends. Here is the golden 
opportunity to discuss theories heard in the class- 
room or expound new ideas concerning art, mor- 
als, religion, or politics. No subjects are more 
fascinating. Too many college students accept as 
their ideal the “good hand-shaker’”’ who converses 
fluently on golf tournaments, “dates,” liquor— 
and nothing much else. This sort of person is 
produced by the thousands by the ordinary life 
of our time; colleges need not go into that busi- 
ness. What both our colleges and our country 
desperately need, however, are men and women 
who will interest themselves in the vital things. 


Outside the Curriculum 

The physical benefits of exercise and the devel- 
opment of good sportsmanship are fine things, 
and all undergraduates should share in them. 
3ut it is a sad and all too frequent error in per- 
spective which makes athletics the main interest 
for some and a very serious business for many. 
Whether in intercollegiate or intramural ath- 
letics, or just playing with friends, do it for the 
fun of the thing! Let students save their worry 
and their heartbreaking toil for the principal 
business of college—the development of their 
minds. 

There is a great range of things’ one can do 
outside the curriculum. In judging their value, 
consider how much they can contribute to the de- 
velopment of a greater understanding of life and 
a facility for leadership. In general those activ- 
ities are likely to be most profitable which, like 

(Turn to page 18) 
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The Counsel of the Elders 


With due humility these upperclassmen offer 
a few suggestions to the entering students 


Embarkation 


E have just extended Brown a bid, and he 
WW has accepted. I have wormed through 

the congratulatory group, gripped the 
boy’s hand with a “‘Mighty glad you’re throwing 
in with us, Bob!” and then retired to the big 
leather chair near the fire, to meditate on Bob’s 
collegiate future. 

A fine kid; a good thing the fraternity got him. 
Well dressed, cleanly built, with straight glances, 
a likeable mouth and just the desired hint of en- 
gaging diffidence. (Of course accounts of his 
prowess as a “miler” at the Academy, of his guid- 
ance of the school paper and of his solo work in 
the glee club have come before him.) Bob will 
do a lot for the House (and incidentally for the 
College), I prophesy, gazing into the fire. . . . 

Then a strange thing happens. In the red 
coals the House (and incidentally the College) 
shrink from their towering proportions. Oddly, 
I find myself wondering what we fellows (and the 
college) are going to do for Bob! An incompre- 
hensible thought to harbor during rushing sea- 
son; but it will not away. Neglecting my duties 
toward the freshman guests, I settle myself to 
think through: “Into what sort of a fellow do I 
want to see you wrought by these four years, Bob 
Brown?” My pipe smoulders and dies in the 
thinking. ... 

Well, Bob, for exhibition purposes as well as 
for your own happiness we want you to be fairly 
“smooth.” The bridge you played before dinner 
was not too good; but inevitably it must improve! 
And doubtless you will develop a better “line” for 
the girl friend, and wear a Tux more faultlessly 
ere you get that sheepskin. . . . But deep in my 
heart, Bob, I hope that you will not become too 
smooth, too much like an elegant cipher. Isaiah 
is not smooth, nor Whitman, nor Lindy, nor Nor- 
man Thomas—all of whom have gripped me, and 
none of whom are “just good company.” 

And, Bob, don’t be pathologically sociable. 
Let’s hope that now and then you will be glad, 
when the last fellow has lounged in and out of 
your room, to prop your legs on the desk and have 
a thought or two not compelled by assignments, 
or even by good form. At odd times I hope to 
find you browsing through the library shelves or 
curled up in a reading-nook with a book that 
doesn’t have to be read before a nine-o’clock to- 
morrow morning. I hope to find you developing 
opinions on other than conventional dinner-topics, 
and a selfish eagerness to nourish your own pri- 
vate soul when it feels vaguely hungry. 


You have mental strength, Bob; I’m hoping 
you may grow in mental bravery; in the knack of 
chiseling out your own opinions and courteously 
defending them. And I hope that your eagerness 
of mind may find you friends—heart-and-brain 
friends—in like-minded fellows throughout the 
college—in other fraternities or dormitories, and 
even in professorial homes. Above all, Bob, culti- 
vate the art of grappling to friends who keep you 
on your toes, who leave you breathless now and 
then, and perforce make you something of a man. 
For half a dozen of that breed are worth the hun- 
dreds we know by name, and only by name. 

There is another art, close-linked to the art of 
making superlative friendships. The fine art of 
the bull-session. It is a demanding art, and like 
the actor’s profession it cuts into one’s evenings 
dreadfully. But by all means become an adept 
therein. A bull session, hotly contested, that 
leaves you scowling pensively into the dark for 
long before you drop off to sleep may be bad for 
your health; but it builds mental sinew. 

You have a sense of humor, Bob, that you must 
bring with you to college. For sometimes you 
will swell overmuch with the vast import of new 
ideas. And the sting of laughter is a first-rate 
remedy for too much of that. 

These, then, seek you, Bob: the habit of eager 
searching after the stuff to build your own philos- 
ophy; the mental bravery to defend your finished 
temple; the knack of making priceless friends; 
the gift of talking with them when you find them; 
and a saving sense of humor. And all of these 
to be found in four short but glorious years! 

MARSHALL BRAGDON. 

Wesleyan College (Conn.) 


Radicals 
“Le: hardest thing a freshman will have to 


do is, not to become desirable in the eyes of 

a fraternity; it is not to become adjusted to 
a new social life or a new set of professors. It is, 
rather, to become adjusted to a new choice of 
ideas, psychologies, and attitudes. And the first 
difficulty in this line is to overcome prejudices 
that have become axiomatic and habitual. 

We acquire certain fixed ideas—dislikes for 
people, fears for words. These ideas often do 
not coincide with the wider views to which we are 
exposed in college; nevertheless, we hate to give 
them up. Yet failure to shake them off makes 
and marks a failure to grow. An interesting ex- 
ample is the general fear of “radicals,” a fear 
which even college students may have. It’s just 
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prejudice, that’s all. There is no reason for it. 
It arises, on the one hand, from a blind hatred of 
ideas that differ from those we hold (and espe- 
cially from those we have held for a long time) 
and, on the other hand, from a naive tendency to 
think of words, rather than of the ideas they rep- 
resent. It is important to overcome these dan- 
gers and not to be angry at a difference or scared 
to death of a mere word. A genuine radical, 
after all (and this does not by any means include 
all men labelled such) is quite essential to prog- 
ress. It is the radical who goes to the roots of 
things, who (presumably) sees how they may be 
improved, and goes ahead to do it. The greatest 
men in history—Buddha, Socrates, Copernicus, 
Lincoln, Jesus—were such pioneers. 

If our college education is a success—if it 
broadens, deepens, and raises our experience and 
adjusts us more adequately to the best in life, we 
will grow out of our prejudices. Further, we 
ourselves will in a true sense become radical 
enough to be critical of things as they are and as 
men have thought they should be. We will fear- 
lessly go to the heart of vital problems and seek 
their solution. 

HUBER F. KLEMME. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


Young 1932 Is Born 


T was very, very early in the morning when 
] young son-in-the-house, one week old, broke 

forth vocally. Nevertheless father, meaning 
nothing but the best, responded at once, walking 
him, rocking him, cooing to him. Those who 
know tell us father was making a mistake. 
Young son began to get the idea that whenever he 
yelled for anything it was always forthcoming. 
This made a spoiled husband of him ... Now 
across the hall lived Mary Anne, also a wee baby. 
She too began to express herself at about the 
same hour. Her parents, however, knew all the 
latest ideas on bringing up the young, and let her 
weep. Sad but true, however, they were also 
wrong, for a safety pin lay at the heart of the 
trouble. Twenty years later she was a defiant 
woman, declaring that she didn’t expect anything 
from anyone, human or divine, and everybody for 
himself. They were married and spent many 
days in the domestic relations court. 

The importance for our purpose of these sad 
introductions into life is that they manifest prin- 
ciples of early infancy which function in that 
academic childhood known as freshmanship. The 
freshman is beginning a very new life as a very 
small child. First impressions, first attitudes, are 
vital in subsequent life. ‘“‘As the twig is bent, so 
doth the tree incline.” Now it is at this point 
that the interesting fact emerges. Whereas in 


first infancy the child is a passive creature under 
the moulding influences of parental hands, in 
academic infancy the freshman is both parent and 
child, having a creative share, along with deans, 
professors, coaches, and upperclassmen, in bring- 
ing a new individual into active life. 

The thoughtful freshman, once grasping this 
situation, will soon become conscious of his in- 
adequate knowledge, even as does the young par- 
ent. He will ask, “What shall 1 do with this 
child that is me in this world that is my college’ 
Where can I learn how to raise myself?” He will 
be baffled—by fraternities, by studies, by ath- 
letics, by friends. Men have always wrestled 
with the problem of making or remaking human 
nature. Centuries ago the Jewish Scribes and 
Pharisees were facing it, their answer being a 
maze of commands and prohibitions which sought 
to frame a rule for every life situation. There 
arose among them one who realized the futility of 
this method, one who knew that life is too expan- 
sive to be included in no-matter-how elaborate a 
code. In its place he suggested that they work 
on a principle that the individual should apply to 
his own cases. This man was Jesus, and al- 
though contemporary Judaism repudiated him, 
modern education is corroborating him. Doubt- 
less the serious freshman needs specific informa- 
tion in his self-rearing, but, more deeply, he needs 
a principle; sailing orders secondarily, but a rud- 
der primarily. 

And what is that rudder? Several of them 
will be offered. There will be the rudders of 
academic, social, athletic, and extra-curricular 
prominence. Ambitious but ill-informed friends 
and parents will present numerous others. There 
will be a standard one of the institution, and a 
standard of the home. Among the rest, Jesus of- 
fers this one: “Love ye one another.” Could a 
freshman determine to bring himself up on this 
ideal of love, and solely on this? Is it practical 
in college? What.of a social system in which the 
affections of the freshman are centered on a few 
individuals in the group? How about an ath- 
letic situation where it’s every fellow and every 
team for itself, and the devil take the hindmost’” 
What of an economic situation where the favored 
members of the college spend as much at a single 
dance as the. disadvantaged ones receive in a 
month? How about an academic situation moti- 
vated not by a desire to know in order to serve, 
but by clever devices to avoid work? Into what 
uncharted areas of the sea of college might not 
the rudder of love carry the freshman who chose 
it? Might not the sailing be lonely at times? It 
is for the freshman to decide whether it is 
worth it. 


FRANK C. BANCROFT, JR. 
Alexandria Seminary. 
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“From East and West They Came” 


By Twila Lytton Cavert 








HIRTEEN _representa- 
tives of eleven national 
student movements 
comprised the International 
Missionary Council meeting on 
the Mount of Olives, Jerusa- 
lem, March 24-April 9, 1928. 
We were present as guests of 
the Council, given the privi- 


e 


tween 


The report of this conference pro- 
vides refreshing evidence that the 
day of cooperation in missions is 
here, and that the distinction be- 
sending” and “receiving” 


Asia sending ‘“missions-of- 
help to the churches of Eu- 
rope and America not to ask 
for assistance, not to adver- 
tise their own need or their 
own development but to min- 
ister of their treasure to the 
spiritual life of those to whom 
they come.” 


lege of the floor and had countries can no longer exist. Much attention was given 
places as members of the From East and West these Chris- to the so-called “seculariza- 
various working commissions. tian leaders came. Mrs. Cavert tion of life.” The old atti- 


Students could not help feel- 
ing at home in such a gather- 
ing because it was primarily 
a study group of two hundred 
and fifty people, representa- 


was one of the group representing 
the American Student Movement. 


tude toward non-Christian re- 
ligions was tempered by the 
realization that at least they 
as well as Christianity were 
directed toward the end of 








tive of the world’s best Chris- 


tian leadership. Two impres- 


sions came to one’s mind at the beginning and 
grew as the meeting progressed: first, that these 
men and women from fifty nations of the world 
were people carrying the great responsibilities of 
organized Christianity; second, that however 
great the immediate demands of their work they 
were eager to restudy the methods and if need 
be to restate the aims of the Christian enterprise 
throughout the world, if thereby they might more 
truly understand and meet the world’s needs. To 
witness the searching criticism which these lead- 
ers threw upon their aims and projects gave one 
a new insight into the Christian Church. Often 
Jesus seemed to stand in the midst of his friends, 
pointing out the weaknesses in their fellowship 
and again encouraging them to go forward fear- 
lessly. 


Toward a World Church 


The Jerusalem Conference afforded a testimony 
that Jesus’ hope that all men might become one 
body through devotion to him and his purposes is 
gradually being realized in his world Church. 
The leadership of such a negro as Professor 
Jabavu of South Africa, of an Englishman like 
Bishop Temple, of Dr. Datta of India and of a 
Chinese such as C. Y. Cheng, helped one to know 
that every culture and race is contributing power- 
ful personalities to the Christian movement. 
While the old nomenclature of “sending and re- 
ceiving countries” crept in occasionally, it was a 
jarring note. With a joyful enthusiasm the 
Council adopted a_ statement concerning the 
Christian message which stressed the desirability 
and inevitability of the churches in Africa and 


lifting life above the plane of 
the merely material or secu- 
lar to that of spiritual value. In the light of 
such an aim, they and Christianity were in some 
measure recognized as allies. Furthermore, posi- 
tive values such as “the reverence in worship” of 
Islam, the “belief in a moral order” of Confucian- 
ism and the “desire for contact with ultimate 
reality” of Hinduism were appreciated. Students 
will be among the first to see that the transcend- 
ent meaning of Jesus will in no measure be dim- 
med by Christians going to the farthest limits of 
possibility in welcoming those rays of the full 
light of truth which have illumined the way for 
men as they have sought the higher planes of 
life. 


Education and Industry 


One of the aims stated early in the conference 
was that of seeking to determine the place of re- 
ligion in education and of education in religion. 
The old contrast between preaching and teaching, 
between evangelism and education, was said to be 
false in theory and practice. Jesus made no such 
distinction. Special consideration was given to 
the teaching method of Jesus as characterized by 
its emphasis on life as opposed to dogmatic or 
merely informational instruction, on freedom of 
individual response and on fellowship among 
those who seek the Way of Life. Education’s 
chief concern was said to be that of the formation 
of the character of the pupil and religion to be 
man’s response to the eternal values of life. 
Their inter-relationship was thus seen to be or- 
ganic. While Jesus’ method of teaching was set 
forth as ideal, the substance of His teaching con- 
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cerning God, man and Himself was held to be the 
great thing. 

One of the most searching inquiries of the 
Council was in the field of industrial problems. 
Mr. H. A. Grimshaw, chief of the Native Labor 
Section of the International Labor Office in 
Geneva, pled for more cooperation in these mat- 
ters on the part of the Church. The conference 
acknowledged with shame and regret the insensi- 
tiveness of the Christian Church to the evils of 
an “economic order dominated almost entirely by 
the profit motive.” In order more effectively to 
grapple with situations involving such matters as 
the “investment of capital in undeveloped areas,” 
“friction between nations engaged in economic 
expansion” and “all forms of economic and social 
injustice,” the Council authorized the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Social and Economic Re- 
search and Information. The aim of this Bureau 
will be not only to provide data concerning eco- 
nomic oppression but also “to arrange for joint 
action between different Christian bodies with a 
view to the removal of un-Christian conditions of 
life and work.” 


In the Records 


Students will be glad to know that the Council’s 
findings on the subject of the “Protection of Mis- 
sionaries” urge all national missionary organiza- 
tions “to secure from their governments the ac- 
ceptance of the principle of extending to mission- 
aries only such protection as may be provided 
without the use, show or threat of military force 
and should relinquish all claim on their govern- 
ments for the armed defense of their missionaries 
and their property.” 

The racial issue elicited expressions of peni- 
tence and humility over the failure of the Chris- 
tian Church to deal adequately with this problem. 
The Council put itself on record in behalf of many 
reforms in this matter. Yet one regretted the 
caution shown in consideration of the statement 
providing that “in lands where two races live side 
by side, there shall be the fullest participation of 
all in social, cultural and religious fellowship.” 
The old bogey of intermarriage raised its head 
again and prevented an uncompromising state- 
ment in behalf of fundamental justice. 


Have Missions Had their Day? 


Throughout the conference there was a note of 
rejoicing over the fact that the younger churches 
in Asia and Africa have come to a point of very 
great responsibility for the development of a 
Christian society in their various countries. One 
comes then to the question so often asked by stud- 
ents, Has not the day of foreign missionaries 
passed? Even after Jerusalem, the answer must 
be, No. The opportunities and needs of the new 
day are manifold. One saw at Jerusalem evi- 
dences of a worldwide Christian Church. Yet 


one does not leave the field untended simply be- 
sause the seed has sprouted. The younger 
churches are not now dependent on “missionary 
initiative, direction and control,” as once they 
were. There is possible now a true partnership 
enabling the older churches in an ever-increasing 
degree to work with, through, or in the younger.” 
The findings on the “Relations of the Younger 
and Older Churches” further state: “From the 
older churches financial aid and missionaries for 
almost every type of work are still urgently 
needed. The ablest exponents of Christian life 
and thought, educators, scientists and technical 
experts will also be called upon to help the 
younger churches to solve their diverse and press- 
ing problems. The younger churches can serve 
the older in such ways as by deputations, by fur- 
nishing calculable information and interpretation 
of events, by short term service in offices of 
boards and agencies of the older churches and by 
giving lectures in educational institutions.” 

To many of us at Jerusalem, this conference 
seemed to be an epoch-making one in the history 
of the Christian Church. It is no slight thing to 
realize the existence of a world-wide Christian 
Movement, self-conscious and in an increasing 
measure self-directing in all its parts. But the 
greater thing was the experience of again seeing 
Jesus, the desire of all nations, lifted up in the 
place of his ministry and of realizing anew that 
mankind is not without a pattern of matchless 
perfection in this complex day. 

FRESHMAN AT THE GATE 
(From page 14) 
the editorial side of publications, and drama, lead 
one to consider the interesting problems of hu- 
man existence. Posts which require administra- 
tive ability and little else are to be viewed sus- 
piciously, for they are apt to consume much time 
and pay little in intellectual development. 

In college, when the mind is ripening, one has 
the opportunity to draw together the threads of 
life into a coherent whole. One should be trying 
gradually to understand life and one’s place in it; 
to plan for one’s career and work out one’s own 
philosophy. There is leisure enough to do this in 
college; afterwards there may not be. Too fre- 
quently men and women graduate from college as 
much at sea as when they entered. In this field 
two things are essential: Stimulation, and re- 
flection. The former is to be secured throtigh 
friendships, attendance at religious services, dis- 
cussion groups and lectures, and the reading of 
thought-provoking books. The latter is merely a 
question of seizing and making opportunities for 
self-communion. It is well worth while to reflect 
occasionally upon one’s own experiences and see 
whether one cannot move a little closer to a gen- 
eral orientation. Perhaps no similar expenditure 
of time and energy can yield so rich a harvest. 
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The Philosopher’s Chair 








Critical Comments on Religious Thought 


THE NEED OF A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


E have had so much bad theology and so 
many traditional ways of thinking, and 
so many philosophies out of harmony 

with the facts of the contemporary world that a 
large group of people has developed among us 
who believe that all theology is bad and that a 
decent moral life and wholesome activism ab- 
solves us of all need of an adequate world view, 
of a consistent philosophy and of an adequate 
theology. There are many among us who think 
that theology is merely a corruption of religion 
and that philosophy is a toy of idle people. 


* * * * 


Such thoughts are particularly sympathetic to 
Americans, for we are a pioneer people, obsessed 
with the practical tasks of exploiting a continent 
and conquering nature. If there are any limita- 
tions in a life dominated by such tasks we would 
like to overcome them by practical helpfulness 
and generous charity. In us the activism of the 
western world is raised to the ’nth degree. While 
many of our young people go to college there are 
only a few who think of education as a process by 
which they will gain a perspective upon life and 
enlarge their capacity for profound sentiment 
and clear thought. 

Yet none of us can live without a philosophy of 
life. The quality of our life, its intent and direc- 
tion, is finally determined by our convictions, by 
what we believe about the nature of the universe, 
the place of man in it, the legitimacy of his hopes 
and the quality of his nature. Confused thought 
must ultimately produce a confused life. Chaotic 
souls are capable at times of achieving noble ac- 
tions and attitudes but they are not capable of 
molding life and ordering society. It is because 
we Americans do so little thinking that all our 
virtues are corrupted by sentimentality. They 
are supported by generous sentiments but are in- 
consistent with other actions and attitudes. The 
outside world speaks of it not as sentimentality 
but as hypocrisy. 

& * .-s 

A life of pure meditation issues in ennervation. 
Philosophies easily lose their contact with life. 
The thinker is tempted to live in the pure world 
of abstractions which the world of reality cannot 
corrupt but which is also incapable of redeeming 
the world of reality. Thoughts must finally issue 
in action. Theologies must prove their worth in 
life and philosophies must determine conduct. 
But the fact that all thought is finally judged by 


pragmatic tests does not change the urgent need 
of careful thought and discriminating judgment. 
America is filled with energy and engineers. 
What we need now is more men who learn how 
to apply energy redemptively and who want to 
know where the engineers are taking us. 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 
Detroit. 





Passing Events 











A Monthly Analysis of Contemporary Events 


“China,” said Gladstone, “is a sleeping giant 
and when she awakes she will rock the world.” 
At last she is awake and Gladstone’s prediction 
seems certain to follow, sooner or later. The 
paramount question is, figuratively, Will it be a 
boat or a cradle in which the world is rocked? 
That is, will China’s genius for common sense 
and her age-old love of peace in their iinpact 
upon the western world gently rock its warlike 
spirit into everlasting slumber; or, will China 
seize the destructive weapons of the west and by 
a growing militarism inject ominous reality into 
the phrase “Yellow Peril?” She seems to be hes- 
itating at the crossroads. The vote of the na- 
tional gathering of educators last spring in favor 
of compulsory military training in all high 
schools is a sobering thing indeed. And yet one 
feels that China impulsively wants to continue in 
the ways of peace. Secretary Kellogg’s happy 
action in so quickly offering to revise the unjust 
treaties, if followed by the other great powers, 
may allay China’s fears of western aggression 
and persuade her to adhere to the wonderful tra- 
ditions of her past. Months are as years in this 
destiny forming period and we shall all wish to 
watch events in China very closely. 

x * * * 

The discerning citizen will recognize the am- 
biguity of the political platforms and accordingly 
center his attention upon the records and utter- 
ances of the candidates. Particularly will he 
avoid basing his judgment upon one or two issues 
in a campaign where so many important issues 
are involved. A wise procedure would be for 
each individual to make a list of these issues and 
rank them according to their importance to him: 
as for example, foreign policy, labor policy, con- 
servation of natural resources, Big Business in 
government, prohibition, religion, etc. Between 
now and election day he will attempt to learn the 
position of each candidate with reference to each 
of these matters so that he may be certain that he 
has carefully weighed all the important factors in 
deciding upon the most likely man. 

BEN CHERRINGTON. 

Denver. 
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The Book Shelf 


STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS. By Walter G. 


Clippinger. Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.50. 


If 75,000 freshmen would read this book before 
October tenth the year’s work unquestionably 
would be more profitable for them and the coun- 
try’s investment in colleges would be more justi- 
fied. There may be others, but this book is the 
best I have read since Canfield’s old book, Not in 
the Curriculum. President Clippinger (Otter- 
bein) remembering clearly his own college days, 
also draws on his rich experience as a friendly 
counsellor to multitudes of college students. 

The book is just plain talk. One can easily pic- 
ture the author sitting in his house or office dis- 
cussing with a few students their relations to 
self, and to others, and then the higher matters 
of ideals and habits and religion. Why College; 
Getting Adjusted; Bodily Conditions; How to 
Study; Recitations; Examinations, are among the 
chapter headings. Equally valuable are the sec- 
tions dealing with a student’s group relations in- 
volving ethical qualities and religion itself. 

Literally, every Y.M.C.A. president and secre- 
tary should have a copy of “Student Relation- 
ships” on his desk to loan. 

GALE SEAMAN. 


THE CAMPUS. 


pleton. $2.50. 


By Robert Cooley Angell. Ap- 


Here is a study of campus life by a sociologist. 
Among the chapters are: Learning; Athletics; 
Campus Activities; Recreation; Self-Support; 
Religion. The author has made intimate obser- 
vations of one campus, Michigan University, 
where he is a professor, but his conclusions have 
been compared with those of other observers on 
different campuses. In my opinion he underesti- 
mates the harmful effects of the exclusive nature 
of the fraternity system; the distraction which 
the sexes cause each other in co-ed colleges; and 
the extent of sexual freedom. On the whole, 
however, the presentation of the facts and forces 
of the college community is comprehensive, pene- 
trating and discriminating. Every student who 
ponders it will discover new possibilities in his 
surroundings and be saved from some blind al- 
leys. The treatment is objective; there is no 
preaching or special pleading, only analysis. 
Perhaps this is the reason why the book has more 
information than verve. It is reasonably inter- 
esting reading, however, and certainly a valuable 
corrective for the more spicy but less balanced 
and irresponsible exploitation of the campus by 
current fiction. 

HARRY BONE. 


THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN’S GUIDE TO 
SOCIALISM AND CAPITALISM. By Bern- 
ard Shaw. Brentano. $3. 

Here is a rich intellectual feast, a book bril- 
liant, characteristically Shavian, tremendously 
sincere, a worthy last will and testament from a 
master of thought and style. I do not know a bet- 
ter piece of argument and exposition of the na- 
ture of capitalism and the fundamentals of social- 
ism. That doesn’t mean that I agree with all the 
wide range of Shaw’s observations. Page after 
page I should mark with question marks but al- 
ways, save in two or three cases, with apprecia- 
tion of, if not complete agreement with, Mr. 
Shaw’s argument. I confess that I do not even 
agree with Mr. Shaw that socialism is equality of 
income. Too many good socialists believe that 
income should permit certain inequality and that 
its distribution should be on a basis of need or as 
a reward for special service. Indeed, Mr. Shaw’s 
own method of achieving socialism by a series of 
nationalizations of basic industries and through 
taxation will not automatically bring about equal- 
ity of income. It will end economic dynasties of 
inherited wealth, put a stop to the miserable busi- 
ness of parasitism and establish certain maxi- 
mums and minimums of income. Ultimately, 
perhaps, we shall come to Mr. Shaw’s equality of 
income as the most practicable scheme. Cer- 
tainly his argument for it is tremendously chal- 
lenging. 

If you are already persuaded of the truth of 
socialism and are primarily interested in the me- 
chanics of the socialization process or in the psy- 
chological difficulties and “myths’”—for example, 
extreme nationalism—which stand in its way, Mr. 
Shaw’s book will be only moderately helpful. If, 
however, like most American students, you are 
not persuaded of the soundness of the Socialist 
philosophy, you will find Mr. Shaw’s book if not 
helpful at least enormously difficult for you to 
answer, especially if you take Christian ethics at 
all seriously. 

NORMAN THOMAS. 


THE INQUIRING MIND. By Zechariah Cha- 
fee, Jr. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Here is a very fair presentation of the case for 
liberty of discussion and freedom of speech by 
one who counts himself a conservative as regards 
the cardinal values in the present social order. 
The author has grave misgivings as to the meth- 
ods being used to safeguard that social system in 
our day. 

His data is drawn in concrete cases from the 
important decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court on civil liberties, which as a Professor of 
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Law at Harvard he is eminently fitted to analyze, 
and which he makes live with interest. These 
cases range from the famous Bimba case to in- 
junctions, while in the final chapters he concludes 
with a series of brilliant reviews of great source 
books. 

The author intends the book for a general au- 
dience, but it should be of particular interest to 
college folk. In the first two chapters, he deals 
with education and college life with keen insight. 
“Give your Minds Sea Room” as a chapter title 
has the tang of the fresh mental atmosphere 
which he creates. 

O. R. MAGILL. 


A WAKING WORLD. 


ingdon Press. 


By Stanley High. Ab- 
Paper, 60 cents. 

To a generation a bit dubious about Christian 
missions this book will come with refreshing and 
perhaps revolutionary effect. Stanley High’s 
year of travel, chiefly among the non-white races, 
brought him into intimate touch with the realities 
of the mission field and he describes those reali- 
ties in graphic terms. The book is a strong 
apologetic for missions. In addition, it is valu- 
able for the birds-eye view which it gives of the 
restless movements toward freedom and self- 
realization among non-white races. In South 
Africa, India, Malaya, China, the Philippines, 
Korea, Japan, there lies a growing impatience 
with the political and industrial domination of 
western nations, and a new racial and national 
self-consciousness, as millions of people awaken 
to a sense of their power and their rights. These 
movements “we of the west cannot stop; we can 
only help direct them.” No influence is proving 
so helpful and sympathetic a directive force as 
the message and ministry of Christian missions 
in enabling races, long in bondage, to take 
their place of political equality and spiritual com- 
radeship among the nations of the world. 
PHILLIPS ELLIOTT. 


“GENTLEMEN, THE KING.” By John Oxen- 
ham. Pilgrim Press. 75 cents. 

This little book is not a detailed biographical 
outline of the life of Jesus; it is rather an attempt 
to understand his character, to see the problems 
he faced and appreciate the methods he chose in 
dealing with them. In spirit the volume is sim- 
ilar to The Ascending Life by Richard Roberts. 

The thought is so good that one can not help 
wishing Oxenham were more technically adept as 
a poet. The meter gets tiresome and too many 
times the form binds the idea instead of freeing 
it. It’s a beautiful design badly wrought. Fre- 
quently, however, the form rises to the thought 
and then becomes extremely satisfying. The 
book is illustrated with line drawings that seem 
exactly to fit. 

ANDY Roy. 


Six Books 


Every Freshman Should 
Read 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVENTURE. A. Her- 
bert Gray. (Association Press. $1.). 

OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE— 
(Oxford Univ. Press. $3.75). 

BELIEFS THAT MATTER. William Adams 
Brown. (Association Press. $2.75). 

ABOUT OURSELVES. H. A. Overstreet. 
(Norton. $3.). 

DOLLARS AND WORLD PEACE. 
Page. (Pamphlet. Doran. 


Kirby 
15¢c). 


THE HEIGHTS OF MANHOOD. By Rollin H. 

Ayres. Abingdon Press. $1. 

A bookful of challenge to climb to the pinnacles 
of Christian experience is in store for readers of 
this little volume. It overflows with the satisfac- 
tion that comes from achievement and is rich in 
biography of men who have conquered. It is hu- 
man and easily read, yet touches real depths of 
experience. 

It is an excellent book for the train or the 
Morning Watch. The nine chapters are short 
and each complete in itself. The friendly little 
story of a Santa Fe train porter smiles out beside 
the narrative of the discovery of genius in Mich- 
ael Faraday; Cato and Lincoln put their wisdom 
together; and Theodore Roosevelt and a Yale 
oarsman contribute to the range of illuminating 
adventures in life on which the author has drawn 
for his searching illustrations. 

Mr. Ayres has also intended his book to be a 
help to public speakers and has included choice 
selections for use from both pulpit and secular 
platform. 

GEORGE C. JORDAN. 


THE GATEWAY TO LIFE. By Frank Thiess. 

Alfred Knopf. $3.00. 

This portrait of present-day Germany gives one 
a sense of being faced with a titanic whirlpool of 
mind and spirit. There is the dashing energy of 
youth seeking release and experience and there 
are ‘the restraining walls of tradition. The re- 
sult is action—insistent, rebellious, bewildered— 
groping blindly, creative. Writing not for ex- 
port, Herr Thiess through this translation by H. 
T. Lowe-Porter has captured a bit of this tumul- 
tuous panorama which, while lacking in any sense 
of direction or social philosophy, is nevertheless a 
revelation of the recuperative powers of the 
human spirit. 

A. R. ELLIOTT. 
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Spendthrift Reading 


rT: WISH I had more time to read” 
And yet most of us are spend- 
thrift readers, Because of faulty read- 
ing habits, we waste from ten to 
thirty minutes of each hour of read- 
ing. Most adults read far more 
slowly than they are capable of read- 
ing. A study of a random group of 
twenty adults, when reading silently 
to themselves at their ordinary rates, 
showed that their reading speeds 
varied all the way from 2.5 to 9.8 
words per second. Theodore Roose- 
velt managed to be astonishingly 
well read even during his busiest pe- 
riod in the White House, because he 
knew how to read. A slow reader 
can teach himself to read more rap- 
idly without loss of effectiveness of 
understanding of the content read or 
in the flavor of the author’s style. 
Experimental evidence does not bear 
out the traditional belief under which 
most of us were brought up that slow 
readers make up for their slowness 
by more thorough comprehension. 
Here are some simple rules which 
are recommended by educators to 
busy people in order to increase their 
speed of reading: 


1. Force yourself to read more rap- 
idly than feels comfortable. This is 
the most important rule of all. You 
will be bothered at first by not grasp- 
ing the matter you are reading as 
well as is your wont. Disregard this 
and it will right itself with practise. 
An educator who has devoted consid- 
erable time to research into the prob- 
lem of effective reading says, “I have 
considerably increased my own speed 
in reading by waking up to the fact 
that my rate was unnecessarily slow 
and then persistently reading as fast 
as possible with well-concentrated at- 
tention, taking care to stop short of 
fatigue until the new pace was some- 
what established.” 


2. Make as few stops or eye “fixa 
tions” in each line as possible. In 
reading, the eye moves not continu- 
ously, but by jerks and pauses. “The 
eyes take rapid glimpses or snapshots 
of successive portions of a line of 
print and then piece them together in 
obtaining the meaning. You do not 
read while your eye moves but when 
it stops. Do not read by syllables or 
even by words, but by groups of 
words, phrases, and sentences. Thus 
a poor reader who averaged 15.5 eye- 
pauses or “fixations” per line of a 
given length decreased the number to 
6.1 by a twenty-minute practise pe- 
riod each day for twenty days. Can 
you read a newspaper line with only 
three fixations? Do not fixate on the 


first word in a line but somewhere in- 
side the beginning of the line; like- 
wise make your last eye-pause in the 











ie 


line somewhere short of the end of 
the last word. Experiment with the 
most effective way to “hit” the lines 
of each type of subject matter. 


3. Do not allow the eye to break its 


forward sweep by wandering back in 
regressive movements to pick up 
something you have missed. You will 
have to guard especially against this 
at the outset when you are forcing 
yourself to read more rapidly. The 
most common cause of regression is 
a faulty hitting of the line when the 
eye sweeps back from the end of the 
preceding line. 


4. Establish a regular rhythm of 
eye-movements adapted to the -length 
of line and subject matter of each 
book you read. Feel yourself swing 
into each line with this rhythm. As 





Professor Buswell of the University 
of Chicago has pointed out, “In the 
eye-movement record of a mature 
reader it will be seen that the eye 
progresses across the lines with a 
rhythmic swing, making approxi- 
mately the same number of fixations 
per line, with few or no backward 
movements. In contrast with this, 
the immature reader moves forward 
a few fixations, then backward to r« 
fixate upon some word which was not 
clearly recognized, then forward, and 
back again in the reverse direction. 


5. Do not pronounce the words as 
you read or even allow your lips to 
move silently, as this slows one up. 


6. Test yourself by reading for fif- 
teen minutes in some standard book 
like Bryce’s American Commonwealth 
and then count the number of lines 
read. Repeat this test once a fort- 
night for two months and note your 
substantial progress. 


7. Discriminate among types of 
reading. Cultivate the knack of shift- 
ing gears according to the grade of 
the reading in your hand at the mo- 
ment. Unless you are an unusual 
person you can afford to speed up 
your reading of all types of matter. 
But learn to read your newspaper or 
a popular magazine or a detective 
novel much more rapidly than you are 
able to read a history or a volume of 
scientific subject. In reading solid 
non-fiction it is usually worthwhile to 
skim the book quickly first to get the 
general drift of its content, and. then 
go back and read it more carefully. 


8. And, finally, have some flexibil- 
ity and sense of humor about all this 


A STUDENT’S TEN COMMANDMENTS 


1. THou SHALT HAveE No OTHER Gops BEFORE ME. Thou shalt 


campus even as He is at home. 


| not in a far country forget the God of thy fathers. He is on the 


2. THou SHALT Not MAKE UNTO THEE ANY GRAVEN IMAGE. 


Neither anything else shalt thou worship 
organization, athletic interests, o 


whether a social 


r any outside activity. 


3. THou SHALT Not TAKE THE NAME OF THE LORD Tuy Gop IN 
VAIN, no not even in minced oaths. 


4. REMEMBER THE SABBATH 


DAY, TO KEEP IT HOLY. 


Six days 


shalt thou labor and do all thy work, all thy studies; fill the 
seventh with those things acceptable to God. 

5. Honok THY FATHER AND THY MOTHER by holding fast to 
the best that they have taught thee. 


6. THou 


SHALT Not KILL 


hopes or ideals; no, nor the 


reputation of the girl or boy across the hall. 


7. THou SHALT Not CoMMIT ADULTERY. 


Respect the sacred- 


ness of love; regard it never lightly. 
8. THou SHALT Not STEAL either thy roommate’s or neigh- 


bor’s time, ideas, work or friends. 


9. THou SHALT Not BEAR FALSE WITNESS AGAINST THY 
NEIGHBOR neither in thy room nor thy society hall nor anywhere 


else among thy friends. 


10. THou SHALT Not Covet thy friends’ clothes, grades, social 
position, nor anything else th $ thou hast not earned. 
—Written by a Simpson College (lowa) Student. 
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business. Don’t go dancing off with 
the idea that nothing is worth rolling 
under one’s literary tongue, or that 
we counsel dashing through the Ode 
on a Grecian Urn. 
RoBerT S. LYNCH. 
From Publishers Weekly. 


STUDENT TIME 
‘T’HE results of two surveys to de- 
termine how university students 
spend their time and what they feel 


about certain mental and physical 
problems are of interest. 
At the University of Idaho the 


average 24-hour day of 100 men and 
women students was divided: 
MEN WOMEN 


Hr. Min. Hr. Min. 
oer rs 8:15 8:25 
PE Ss. netesnareeues 3:05 2:55 
Ee ee 3:05 2:40 
MGCTEATION ...0-cc0. 2:50 2:15 
ON re ere 1:35 1:30 
OO eee eo 1:00 1:45 
J ee 40 55 
a Gre a Gow eon ea 10 35 
Entertaining ..--..... 5 0 

OE arr 10 10 
Extra-curricular ..... 25 5 
Fraternity, sorority .. 15 5 
Correspondence ...... 10 20 
Work Pe Te eee 30 30 

ees 22:10 
At the University of Toronto, 


Canada, Psychologist J. W. Bridges 
asked 168 students to answer sonie 
questions the answers to which could 
be considered “symptomatic.” 

The results among the men: 

Have you ever had any great men- 
tal shock? Yes, 11. No, 0. 

Did you have the habit of 
twitching your face, neck or shoul- 
ders? Yes, 12. No, 6. 

Do you feel happy 
time? Yes, 3. No, 11. 


ever 


most of thr 


—Time. 


Shelve the Paddle! 


RATERNITIES still cling to the 

time-hallowed custom of putting 
the freshmen through a period of dis- 
cipline which in many cases is ex- 
tremely severe. “Hell Week” is the 
descriptive term which in some places 
is applied to this probationary period. 
* The average freshman does not 
bear any ill-will because of the beat- 
ing which comes to him as a funda- 
mental part of Hell Week. He takes 
his punishment rather as a matter 
of course. Nevertheless, I should 
like to state what seem to me certain 
valid reasons for the abolishment of 
corporal discipline: 

1. No upperclassman disciplines a 
freshman in a true altruistic sincer- 
ity of purpose. He gives a reason— 
the freshman failed to “snap,” he is 
cocky, he failed to do his freshman 
duty of keeping the ash-trays clean, 
or perhaps because he went to the lib- 
rary without permission, (thus break- 
ing the study rules). Do these rea- 
sons merit the barrel-stave? During 
Hell Week no reason is required. 
The beating is administered simply 
because the freshman happens to be a 
freshman. 

2. The merciless treatment of 
freshmen is the main argument 
against the fraternity system. The 
fraternity is constantly gaining ap- 
probation for its various efforts. 
States where fraternities have been 
tabooed in the past have within the 
recent year permitted national groups 
legally to re-establish their chapters. 
Why should the Greeks have a black 
name carried against them because of 
one remnant of the black past—the 
beating? 

3. To command respect, we must 
give respect. Respect for traditions, 
scholarship, and moral standards can- 





FRESHMAN CAMP 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology) camp. 


Attractive site of M.I.T. 


not be acquired by beating them into 
aman. We can make a dog change 
its habits by beating it. But a col- 
lege student has powers of reason- 
ing. Beating should begin only where 
reasoning ends. 

4. The 
struction. 
picture 
walls 
Week. 

5. The difference between the mock 
initiation of Hell Week and the reg- 
ular fraternity initiation is paradoxi- 
cal. The neophyte, just out of Hell 
Week, has to smile to himself as he 
listens to the ideals of the bond be- 
ing read to him at his formal initia- 
tion. 


rough-house tends to de- 
Broken furniture, cracked 
frames, and egg-smeared 
are the usual results of Hell 


6. Cowardice is the only quality 
that can be acquired by the upper- 
classman who, because of his privi- 
lege of being protected by the influ- 
ential group, would swing a paddle 
at a freshman when he would be 
afraid to meet that same freshman in 
a hand-to-hand encounter. Is_ this 
democracy? Is this liberty, frater- 
nity, and equality? Can true love ex- 
ist where one group has power and 
privileges over another? 

7. Finally, the desire for being a 
pioneer in a movement that is inevit- 
able should be reason enough for any 
chapter with aspirations io do away 
with its shillelagh. Already, the cen- 
tral offices of many fraternities have 


tried to eliminate the beating of 
freshmen. 
The writer is a member of a na- 


tional fraternity. He has seen men 
beat until they were black and blue; 
until portions of their body were as 
raw as fresh beef-steak. He recog- 
nizes, nevertheless, the true value of 
the fraternity. He realizes that dur- 
ing his first year or two on the 
campus he gained as much, if not 
more, from his fraternity association 
as he did in the class-room. He 
thinks the fraternity can give as 
much to other men, but his respect 
and his love for his fraternity is not 
the result of his intimate acquain- 
tance with the fraternity paddle. 

If fraternities are really anxious to 
promote the high ideals they sup- 
posedly stand for—if they truly want 
to be strivers after high scholarship, 
decent social life and high moralitv— 
if they want to make their organiza- 
tion more than merely a place to eat 
and sleep, they must act consistentlv 
and sincerely. They must get rid of 
the beating. It is the barrier in the 
way. 

ROBERT MIZE. 

In The Dove. 

Univ. of Kansas. 
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F you like variety, paradoxes, and 

action you would have enjoyed any 
one of the student conferences held 
this summer under the college Y.M. 
C.A. and Y.W.C.A. These confer- 
ences used to run true to form, now 
there isn’t any form—men and women 
at Hollister and Eaglesmere; men 
alone and lonely at Northfield; women 
alone at Silver Bay; students and fac- 
ulty men at Blue Ridge; projects at 
Geneva; experiences at Blue Ridge; 
Norman Thomas, (Socialist Candi- 
date for the Presidency) at North- 
field; Dad Elliott leading men to life 
decisions at Seabeck; Kirby Page, the 
enemy of war, speaking on “The 
Meaning of the Cross”; Stitt Wilson, 
enroute to help the British Labor 
party, giving the keynote at Seabeck 
on. “American Education Must In- 
clude an Experience of God.” 

Not that there is chaos or lack of 
definite aim. These conferences are 
dealing with life—not with an organ- 
ization—and you cannot standardize 
life. One of the most vivid impres- 
sions left by these conferences is of 
students living life at its best and 
fullest. There is fun, loads of it, and 
then heroic wrestling with life; ath- 
letics with roistering bleachers, and 
beautiful worship’ services; violin 
notes that hurt your heart with their 
gentle tenderness, and home runs 
with the bases full; addresses with 
speakers and listeners lost in a great 
theme, and six fellows talking at once 
in a “bull session.” If religion is any 
one conventional thing, then these 
conferences are confusing. If relig- 
ion is pulsing life, then they seem 
right. 

Perhaps that is the chief impres- 
sion the students carried away. They 
left Kalamazoo and Corvallis, Okla- 
homa City and Lexington, Old Har- 
vard and Wellesley by train, bus, 
Ford or hitch hike, half wondering 
why last year’s delegates were so sure 
they ought to go. And then they 





Hollister’s Co-Ed Conference 


“This Summer Made A Difference—”’ 


A Chronicle of the Summer Student Conferences 


By Arthur Rugh 


went back, having seen vividly that 
religion is a way to live and the hap- 
piest and most satisfying way of all 
because it is the way Jesus lived. 
There were this year some innova- 
tions which will affect future pro- 
grams. For instance, at Eagles Mere, 
after three days of conference there 
was “a day off,” and it was really 
“off.” Delegates did what they 
pleased. Practically all chose to go 
to the woods alone or in congenial 
groups. The conference offered to 
lend them good books for the day, 
from the book exhibit, and over 200 
were borrowed. One girl—and she 
spoke for others—said, “It was the 
best day of the conference. I cannot 
remember ever before having had 
three hours of quiet, alone in the 
woods.” Then after three days more 
of conference, another “day off,” and 
then the closing days when the stud- 








The Conferences 
The summer conference movement 

has gained a momentum which has 
made it country-wide and _ world- 
wide. In the United States approxi- 
mately 4,500 students, meeting in 
widely scattered sections of the coun- 
try, spent six to ten days in quiet 
search for “life at its best.” The 
places of meeting were— 

ASILOMAR, CAL. 

SEABE. K, WASH. 

ESTES PARK, COL. 

HOLLISTER, Mo. 

LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 

TOUGALOO, Miss. 

KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C 

BLUE RuIpcE, N. C. 

NORTHFIELD, MASS. 

EAGLES MERE, PA. 

SILVER Bay, N. Y. 

CAMP MAQua, ME. 

WILEY COLLEGE, TEX. 

BARBER COLLEGE, ALA. 

BENNETT COLLEGE, N. C. 

BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. 








ents had a fine reserve for great 
thinking and choosing instead of be- 
ing “all in.” 

At Blue Ridge, college presidents 
were running around loose and at 
leisure. They were there as a part 
of the conference, helping study the 
religious life of students—and why 
not? The fellowship between stud- 
ents and great educators was exceed- 
ingly natural and useful to both par- 
ties and the best is yet to be, as these 
administrators and students work to- 
gether in a new fellowship of under- 
standing back on the campus. 

At Geneva democracy had its full 
chance. I asked the president of a 
college Association what he was get- 
ting out of the conference. He said, 
“Oh, it’s up to us. I’m in a group 
that has chosen to discuss how to run 
a College ‘Y’. If we dig in we’ll get 
a lot out of it.” That was not a full 
description of the Geneva Conference 
by several parasangs, but it does de- 
scribe the distinctive feature of the 
conference, and a full study of the 
experiment will be profitable for all 
conferences. 

And there were not only innova- 
tions—there were problems in the 
conferences themselves. 

1. The attendance was smaller than 
expected. This was so general that 
the phenomenon must be studied. 
Student population has doubled since 
the war. Our field is very much 
larger than ten years ago, much more 
complex, much more in need of 
trained leadership. The attendance 
at these conferences is not nearly 
keeping up with the extension of our 
field. 

2. The personnel of the delegations 
was fine but not sufficiently official. 
What royal souls they were, as you 
met them, singly or in groups! It 
gives you more faith in the race to 
have known them, but too many re- 
sponsible officers of the local Associa- 
tions were absent. 
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3. How far is democracy efficient? 
These conferences have been held 
now, for forty years, in many lands, 
and they have not been static. They 
have evolved daringly. There is a 
wealth of experience available on 
what makes an effective conference. A 
very large majority of the delegates 
were attending their first conference. 
To ask the assembled “freshmen” 
what they want to do and how they 
want to do it and then make that the 
basis of action, in order that democ- 
acy may replace imperialism, may 
develop democracy—but there are 
other ends to be sought in a confer- 
ence besides democracy. 

4. How can you do modern relig- 
ious education in vacuo? These con- 
ferences are planned according to the 
tests of modern religious education, 
only it isn’t all real. “What should a 
Christian do about war?” That is a 
fine question to discuss—but what can 
a student in the mountains of Colo- 
rado or North Carolina or the blue 
hills of Massachusetts do about war? 
Should our Marines be in Nicaragua? 
Well, presumably not, but what can 
a girl at Eagles Mere or a boy at 
King’s Mountain do about it? And 
modern religious education that ends 
short of action is all right, except 
that it isn’t religious and it isn’t 
education. 

5. American students are trying to 
plan a dynamic religious life with 
geographical boundaries and “there 
ain’t no such animal.” A decade ago, 
or two decades ago, students were go- 
ing back to the campus from the con- 
ferences, irresistible, because they 
were fully unified personalities. They 
were ready to go the limit with all 
their powers devoted to the service of 
all men everywhere. Now, one factor 
in that dynamic is lacking. Chris- 
tian students are willing to go the 
limit with all their powers devoted to 
the service of all men in America and 
then if they can help China or Nic- 
aragua by razzing the Republican 
party or the State Department they 
will be glad to do that, too. In the 
first conference I ever attended, sixty- 
two of the choicest leaders and stud- 
ents joined the Volunteer Student 
Movement for foreign missions and 
then they and scores of others who 
were willing to go as foreign mis- 
sionaries went back into their colleges 
with a religion irresistible, partly be- 
cause it was universal. This year, in 
a conference at the same place, it took 
patience, persuasion and stubbornness 
to get one hour of one evening de- 
voted to the claims of foreign mis- 
sions because “the students wouldn’t 
stand for it.” There is something in- 
trinsically unreal and weak about a 
plan to get students to live Jesus’ 
way of life, which ignores half of the 
human race that doesn’t know there is 
such a way. 

These problems and others will re- 





Kirby 


Page answers questions 


trees at Northfield. 


under the 


ceive the daring study of responsible 
leaders and their solution will make 


these conferences an even greater 
force in the land and in the world. 
For, after you have listed all the 


problems, the fact remains that these 
conferences are an immeasurably 
great factor in the religious life of 
American students. Hundreds of stud- 
ents have become “new creatures” be- 
tween examination day in June and 
registration day in September because 
they were at one of these conferences. 
He looked away to the snow-white 
hills of Estes and from the hills help 
came. He sat in a quiet worship 
service while Sarah Brown and Jim 
Keeser played the violin and he knew 
that God is near. He roomed with 
students from lands he once called 
“heathen” and discovered that our 
Father’s children, from any land, of 


any color, are charming and great. 
He heard Dr. W. J. King or some 
other fellow student recite in honest, 
humble fashion, his experience of God 
and he knew that here was infinitely 
dynamic reality available for him and 
for everybody. He sat with a think- 
ing group and saw at last what Jesus’ 
way of living would really mean for 
him back on the campus, and then 
along a winding path in the woods, he 
began anew to walk with Him in that 
fellowship which alone—but perfectly 
—enables him to live Jesus’ way, in 
the frat house or anywhere on earth. 

He unpacked his suit-case in a tent 
with five strangers from “that’s 
where the tall corn grows,” half be- 
lieving still that his college, his coun- 
try, his frat, his denomination, had a 
corner on the highest values—and 
then he packed up ten days later with 
five friends of four other denomina- 
tions and colleges and no frats, whom 
he loved and with whom he had cov- 
enanted to give the last full measure 
of devotion to Christ, that all men 
everywhere might also find in Him 
the life that is abundant. 

And then on an evening in October 
in the Chapter House where the in- 
evitable issue arose between his vision 
of Jesus’ way and another way, he 
quietly told the fellows what he 
thought and why. They began to ar- 
gue and then the argument died out, 
for “Every one who sat in the council 
fixed his eyes on him and they saw 
that his face was like that of Some 
One Else.” 


“If | Were A Freshman Again—’’ 


(Looking back through the clarify- 
ing lens of five-and-twenty years) 


= S 


were going to college next 
year, I would aim for: 
1. A letter in Athletics. Because 


play is an essential part of life. Ath- 
letic contests—some of them—are 
play at its best for a normal, healthy 
man. 

2. A grade average of B. Grade 
“ce” or “d” usually means shoddy 
work and that’s a bad habit. “A” 
for me would require a grind and 
neglecting life which I refuse. “B” 
is all that is left. 


3. Time for some real friendships, 
both men and women. Life’s chief 
value finally is friends. These four 


years must not be friendless or hur- 
riedly, superficially “friendly.” 

4. Some real piece of service on the 
campus or in the community. A great 
growing selfish life—‘There ain’t no 
such animal.” 

5. To do well what I do. It’s a 
slow college nowadays that has less 
than one-hundred extra-curricular ac- 
tivities on the campus. Well, about 
ninety-six of these I would let the 
other fellow run and I would “saw 


wood” on the few that seemed to me 
of most value. 

6. The discovery of _ scientifically 
valid processes of growth—physical, 
mental, religious, and the beginning 
of habits of growth in this direction. 
Life is not a store house. It is an 
organism. Not what I know on 
Commencement Day, but what habits 
are mine which will give drive and 
productivity increasingly when I’m 
out in life. So I’d test any college 
activity by habit producing value. 

Would I join a fraternity if 1 had 
a chance? Oh, well, maybe. I (I «m 
a fraternity man) would tell the fel- 
low who waxed eloquent on “A!! the 
real fellows in college are in the 
frats” that his information is inac- 
curate, that there is no need of hurry 
and I may join later and I may not. 

Would I date it and “say it with 
flowers?” Sure, but I wouldn’t talk 
myself hoarse saying it. 

In a word, I'd try to be a growing, 
human Christian student and if any 
one got more fun out of life than I, 
I’d ask him how he got that way. 
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A Summer Course in Reality 


ost ¥ O create the future intelligently 
one must understand the pres- 
ent clearly,” Robert Cooley Angell 
advises freshmen in an article in this 
issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. Such 
an aim must have characterized the 
140 men and women students who de- 
cided to participate in their own edu- 
cation by becoming a part of the five 
Student in Industry groups 
the country, and the one Summer 
Service Group sponsored by the Stud- 
ent Christian Association Movement. 

Calling the roll of cities in which 
there were groups, makes one’s imag- 
ination jump from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the region of the 
Great Lakes to the Rio Grande: New 
York, Tacoma, Detroit, Houston, Den- 
ver and Chicago. The records of the 
experiences of these students read 
like a chapter of modern realistic fic- 
tion—where the wash-tub, the terrors 
of unemployment, and the drab dull- 
ness of the routine, all have their 
place. In practically every city, de- 
spite the heralded Coolidge prosper- 
ity, there was difficulty in finding 
steady jobs. Some of the students in 
the Houston group (which was 
both inter-racial and co-educational) 
worked three different places in as 
many weeks. In Chicago, where the 
group was composed entirely of 
women, and held under the auspices 
of the National Student Council of 
the Y.W.C.A., the job-hunting was 
not quite so difficult. It began early 
on Monday morning. At noon one 
girl dropped into the office of the di- 
rector and reported that she had 
walked 110 blocks, still jobless, but 
by night nineteen of the twenty-four 
girls had found work. One tramped 
five days for work and then secured a 
night job, ten hours at a shift. The 
director thinks that their healthy at- 
tractiveness was one reason, at least, 
why they secured work more quickly 
than hundreds of other girls who 
tramped the streets for days. 

The personnel of the various 
groups was unusually strong this 
year. Detroit, with Lloyd Hunting- 
ton as leader, led numerically with 
fifty active members from nineteen 
different colleges and _ universities. 
Half of them were graduate students; 
four are now teaching on college fac- 
ulties; eighteen were theological 
students and eight others were ex- 
change students from Germany in the 
United States to study particularly 
the human factors in industry. The 
twenty-four girls in Chicago repre- 
sented twentv-one academic institu- 
tions from Holyoke to Kansas and 
Nebraska, and from Minnesota to Ok- 
lahoma and Arkansas. The enroll- 
ment of the other groups ranged 


across 





Chicago, Industrial Group 


from thirty in the New York Sum- 
mer Service Group, led by Frank 
Olmstead, and sixteen in both the 
Houston and Tacoma groups to the 
half dozen in the Denver group. 

The list of places where the stud- 
ents worked and some of the jobs in 
which they found employment, read 
like the index to Bernard Shaw’s lat- 
est opus, The Intelligent Woman's 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism— 
auto factories, freight rustlers— 
house to house canvassers—clerks— 
shoe  factories—binderies—laundries 
—restaurants—working in  pig-hair 
for upholstery—ash tray factories— 
textile mills—Henry Street Settle- 
ment in New York City—ad infini- 
tum. In Houston one boy was kept 
on heavy work without stopping for 
supper until one o’clock in the morn- 
ing with no extra pay for overtime. 
One girl fainted after a few hours’ 
work in a laundry; another had to 
give up work in a textile mill after a 
week because it was too taxing for 
her strength, and another worked 
nineteen days without a day’s rest. 

One_ student’s observations are: 
“The city is large, with many attrac- 
tions, but from necessity I found the 
worker’s world in the city very small. 
In conversations I found that many 
of the girls knew practically nothing 
of the city. Girls in the West Side 
had never ridden along the lake 
shore. They follow a monotonous 
round: up in the morning; street car 
or elevated to work; work; home, and 
rest for the next day with a small 
break like a walk to the nearest park 


or store.” A member of the New 
York Summer Service Group tells 
vividly: “Our group, returning by 


boat, had a full view of the Statue 
of Liberty, illuminated in the moon- 
light. IT have a better understanding 
now of the alien as he stands on the 
steerage deck, his hopes high, looking 
forward to the New World.” 

Most of the groups met at least 
twice a week to allow the members to 
relate any significant observations 
and to hear authorities in various 


fields discuss such subjects as Trade 
Unionism; the Problems of Manage- 
ment; the Elimination of Business 
Cycles; Labor’s Legal Impediment; 
Prohibition; Company Unions. The 
speakers included: Frank Palmer; 
Reinhold Niebuhr; George Kirk of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany; Paul Blanshard; Paul Jones; 
President Henry Sloane Coffin. Manu- 
facturers, preachers, labor leaders, 
prohibitionists and moderationists 
proclaimed their convictions. 

It was impossible to crowd into the 
summer’s program all the questions 
the groups decided they wanted t» 
discuss. For this reason, the Detroit 
students undertook to work along the 
line of six projects, the relationship 
to industry of real estate, home life, 
prostitution, industrial accidents, em- 
ployment bureaus and prohibition. In 
Tacoma the men were registered in 
the College of Puget Sound Depart- 
ment of Sociology and they received 
three semester hours of credit in so- 
cial science for a satisfactory com- 
pletion of the summer’s work. 

Says Alston Bristol, a member of 
the New York Group, from the 
Northwest, after his summer spent 
rubbing elbows with reality: “Is 
there nothing that a Christian nation 
can do to eradicate the slums, or to 
alleviate the economic causes that 
force large masses to live in such an 
environment? As a result of my 
study with the group this summer I 
hope to be put on the Christian road 
toward a solution of these problems.” 

Arthur P. Clow (Dartmouth ’29), 
summarizes the real meaning of the 
Student in Industry Movement in its 
influence upon an individual: “Its 
educational contribution is important. 
It is a practical course in the reali- 
ties of life and has not been limited 
in its scope. Psychology becomes re- 
lated to certain cases to be studied. 
Sociology, of course, becomes more 
real when one is thrown so closely 
into contact with the problems which 
one finds in text-books. I might go 
on through the various subjects stud- 
ied in college and show how this ex- 
perience in the Bowery is giving me 
a new slant on each.” 

The unanimous conviction of the 
students undoubtedly is that the proj- 
ect method of education, inherent in 
the philosophy of the Student in In- 
dustry Movement, partially supple- 
ments the lopsided, solely conceptual 
education dominant in most colleges. 
The experience validates this project 
technique and is an argument in it- 
self for its extension throughout the 
whole college and university world 
twelve months of the year rather 
than three. FRANCIS HENSON. 
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Students of the World 


British-American Plain Talk 
In London 


*RIENDSHIP between close rela- 

tives frequently is rather diffi- 
cult—especially when in a small com- 
munity they become business or polit- 
ical rivals. On both sides of the At- 
lantic there is a group who feel that 
since the war economic and political 
factors have been bringing the United 
States and Great Britain into a posi- 
tion where tension and misunder- 
standing are more readily developed 
than formerly, when the United 
States was not quite so close a com- 
petitor. The proposal, therefore, for 
a conference to confront realistically 
our present relations with those 
across the Atlantic with whom in 
blood, culture and language we have 
so much in common, was eagerly ac- 
cepted. The number was restricted 
to ten from each country selected by 
the Student Christian Movements. 
The conference was therefore small 
enough for genuine acquaintance and 
utter frankness in discussion. Both 
were had in large measure! 





There was no side-stepping of diffi- 
culties. American commercial  en- 
croachment upon British markets 
means thousands of unemployed in 
the streets of London and Birming- 
ham. The United States Naval Bill 
is looked upon, as is our occupation 
of Nicaragua, as a threat to world 
peace. With five-sixths of the auto- 
mobiles of the world in the United 
States, the great oil reserves to which 
within the next two decades we must 
turn for our gasoline, are under the 
control of the British. And so on. 

But when all these—and many oth- 
ers which proved to be merely super- 
ficial or unreal—had been discussed, 
the conviction remained that these 
two great countries have a unique re- 
sponsibility in demonstrating for the 
welfare of the whole world what in- 
ternational good wi'l and cooperation 
may mean. 


It was an inspiring coincidence 
that this conference, initiated in ad- 
vance of the first Kellogg letter, was 
actually held during the period when 
the European replies were being for- 
mulated. The findings of the confer- 
ence suggest the Kellogg pact as one 
very definite place for our two Chris- 
tian Movements to strive quickly and 
effectively for a new day in interna- 
tional relations. Another item in the 
findings which has potentialities as a 
maker of friendships is the sugges- 
tions that the two Movements appoint 
from time to time a secretary from 
the other Movement to serve on its 
staff. 





TEA AND TALK 
—were mutually helpful at the London 
Conference 


On the question of war the group 
expressed itself: “As representatives 
of the Student Christian Movement of 
Great Britain and Ireland and the 
United States of America, and as 
members of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, we believe that 
the most progressive and enlightened 
elements in the East and West have 
become convinced that war should no 
longer be used as an instrument of 
public policy, but should be eliminated 
from the life of the nations as a social 
evil. We unanimously favor the adop- 
tion of the treaty to abolish war as 
an instrument of national policy and 
agree to carry to our Movements the 
urgent request that they assist in cre- 
ating a public opinion favorable to 
its adoption and application. We re- 
gard this treaty as representing the 
beginning of a new day in the rela- 
tions between nations and as afford- 
ing an ideal opportunity for working 
towards the development of effective 
agencies for international cooperation 
and the active association of our re- 
spective nations with such agencies. 
We realise that the outlawry of war 
means the outlawry of the causes of 
war, and we call upon our Student 
Movements to study these causes and 
to provide their members with the in- 
centive to devote their lives to their 
removal. We are aware that the 
present status of our two nations 
with regard to each other and to the 
rest of the world lays an especially 
heavy burden upon the Christian 
groups in both countries. While con- 
sidering the relations between our 
two countries, we are not unmindful 
of our relations with other nations, 
and particularly of our association 
with mandated and subject peoples 
and of our obligations to ensure 
justice.” 

Representing the Christian Student 
Movement of the United States at 
this conference were: George K. 
Smith, E. McClung Fleming, A. Ro- 
land Elliott, Vinton E. Ziegler, Gor- 


don K. Chalmers, Winnifred Wy- 

gal, Grace M. Stockwell, Persis C. 

Wright, Dorothy Pennell, Helen E. 

Hobart, Mary Helen Stone. 

LS.S. Conference at Chartres 
HUNDRED student leaders rep- 
resenting over a score of nations 

—from Australia to Russia—met at 

Chartres, France, in August for the 

Seventh Annual Conference of Inter- 

national Student Service. The or- 

ganization and program of the con- 
ference amply demonstrated the high 
place this service enterprise by and 
for students has come to occupy in 
the thought of internationally minded 
men and women in all parts of the 
world. The president of the confer- 
ence was a German; the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, a Britisher; 

the secretaries an Australian and a 

Russian, while the leadership of the 

Commissions on Relief, Student Self 

Help and Cultural Cooperation was 

drawn from Hungary, France and 

America. And the interests of the 

conference were equally world-wide. 

Not only did Bulgaria come before the 

conference (in Bulgaria students are 

in extreme need because of post-war 
factors and the recent earthquake) 
but with equal force also the minds of 
native students in South Africa, and 
the consequences for Chinese students 
of the war and famine conditions in 
their country. I.S.S., heretofore so 
completely European in its scope, 
staggered at the thought of taking on 
work of this world-wide character. 
But, while the future can not clearly 
be foreseen, the next step in respond- 
ing to student needs outside Europe 
seemed as urgently necessary as it 
was logical and desirable as a devel- 
opment parallelling the World’s Stud- 
ent Christian Federation, of which 

I.S.S. is a sub-committee. The spe- 

cific recommendations of this confer- 

ence, as they affect the American 

Movement, will appear in the Novem- 

ber issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 

after our National Council acts upon 
them at its fall meeting. 

The American representatives at 
Chartres were Winnifred Wygal, Buel 
Trowbridge, Dorothy Pennell, Daniel 
J. Fleming, Ann Wiggin, Eugene 
Link, George Smith, Katherine But- 
ler, Roland Elliott and Gordon Chal- 
mers. The majority of these repre- 
sentatives had just come from the 
conference in England also reported 
on this page. 


OuR COVER 
For the photograph which forms 
our cover design we are indebted to 
The Princeton Alumni Monthly. 
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Secretarial Changes 


8 pron reorganization of national 
student work on a division basis 
has made possible more unified super 
visory work in the regions and has 
brought about increases and changes 
in the traveling student staff. 

The State Committees of the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific regions have 
united in pooling their resources with 
the Student Division to provide more 
supervisory help for these two reg- 
ions. Gale Seaman, after twenty 
years of service on the Pacific Coast, 
is taking a year’s leave of absence 
which he will divide between study at 
Yale and work at national headquar- 
ters. In response to the unanimous 
calls of the field councils and commit- 


tees, Egbert Hayes and Hugh 
Landram will travel in the South 
Pacific Region and Lyman Hoover 
joins Harold Colvin and F. C. Steven- 


son in serving the 
Rocky Mountain area. 


whose 


colleges of the 

Egbert Hayes, 
during the past three 
years with the National Committee on 
Friendly Relations with Foreign Stud- 
ents has been of high order, is well 
known to secretaries and students. 
Landram was formerly student secre 
tary at University Farm (Davis, 
Cal.). Hoover, who has just finished 
his B.D. work at Yale, was formerly 


a traveling Secretary of the S.V.M. 


WO! k 





Lawrence House, new home of the Y.M.C.A. 
at University Heights, New York City 


The Texas State Committee has 
taken the initiative in carrying a plan 
whereby its State Student Secretary, 
Claud Nelson, also becomes related to 
the Southwestern Student Field Coun- 
cil and a member of the National 
Student Staff. 


The decision of the Student Divi- 
sion a year ago to ask “Dad” Elliott 
to associate himself with the National 
headquarters staff for nationwide 
work in the field of college evangelism 
ut upon the Middle West Field 
Council the difficult task of discover- 
ing a successor for “Dad” as Field 
Secretary. The recent acceptance of 
this position by Ralph W. Hollinger 
gives assurance of able, prophetic 
leadership for the student forces of 
these ten pivotal states. Hollinger, 
is best known because of his active 
leadership the past ten years of Euro- 
pean student work and his _ par- 
ticipation in the conferences of the 
W.S.C.F, 


Lucien C. Wilson, after four years 
of significant service as secretary at 
the University of Maine Christian 
Association, has accepted the Middle 
Atlantic Field Secretaryship. Harold 
C. Ingalls, returning after two years 
in China with Oberlin-in-Shansi, suc- 
ceeds Andrew Roy as C. W. E, repre- 
sentative in the Middle Atlantic field. 


The New England Field Council be- 
gins its year’s work with two new sec- 
retaries. W. J. Kitchen, who has 
given such splendid leadership at 
Penn State, becomes Field Secretary 
and associated with him as Prepara- 
tory Schools Secretary will be George 
Workman, who has just completed his 
M.A. at Yale and was formerly State 
Student Secretary of Arkansas. 


There will be a number of changes 
at national headquarters. Donald 
Stevenson of Yale, who has _ been 
studying at Edinburgh, will give part 


LYMAN HOOVER F. C. 





STEVENSON 


time to work in the _ preparatory 
schools. William Braisted, last year 
chairman of the C.C.A. Committee, 
will be headquarters representative of 
the National Council of Student As- 
sociations, succeeding Francis Hen- 
son who becomes an Associate Secre- 
tary. 

There will be as many as twenty 
new men in local university positions. 
The Intercollegian is happy to record 
the decision of Ernest Warrington to 
return to Oregon Agricultural College 
after two years of graduate study at 
Union and Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. Herbert L. Seamans, after eight 
years as state student secretary of 
Ohio and two years of graduate study 
at Yale, begins work as General Sec 
retary at the University of Washing 
ton. Seamans is a Fellow of the Na 
tional Council on Religion in Highe: 
Education and received his M.A. at 
Yale this year. K. Brooke Anderson 
of Yale and the University of Vir- 
ginia has accepted a call to the 
Brown University secretaryship. Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College has 
secured for the joint secretaryship 
and student pastorate J. Park Wil- 
liams, a Fellow of the National Coun- 
cil on Religion In Higher Education. 

Doyle Parsons, who has been a 
member of the national staff for th: 
past year, has 


accepted the secre- 
taryship at International YMCA 
College, Springfield. Harold Wood- 
bury, formerly secretary for boys 
work at Shreveport, joins the Uni- 


versity of Texas staff for work with 
freshmen. Hugh MacWilliams of the 
Central staff, Cleveland, will be asso- 
ciated wth Paul E. Chopard in the 
work of the YMCA at Western Re- 
serve University. 


The University of Maine Advisory 
fJoard have called Cecil G. Fielder to 
succeed L. C. Wilson as secretary and 
interchurch student pastor. At least 
ten other local appointments are in 
process as the Intercollegian goes to 
press. 
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WILLIAM J. KITCHEN 


One of the most impressive evi- 
dences of the intellectual and spiritual 
virility of the student secretaryships 
is found in the number of secretaries 
who are annually securing leaves of 
absence for graduate study. Among 
the secretaries who are this year en- 
tering upon periods of study are 
Harry Comer of the University of 
North Carolina, Charles T. Douds 
of the University of Rochester, Rus- 
sell McGowen of Bates College and 
Joe Bird of Oklahoma University. 


No Greater Trust 


(The Editors reprint this letter, 
which was sent to new Association 
Presidents in the Middle Atlantic 
States, with a copy of “The Man I 
Have Never Seen, by E. L. Devendorf.) 


DEAR FRIEND: 


I envy you the opportunity and the 
responsibility that will be yours this 
year as President of the Christian As- 
sociation. There is no greater or more 
sacred trust your fellow students 
could have given you than to ask you 
to lead them in the Christian ad- 
venture. 


When you think of the dominating 
position that America must neces- 
sarily play in the worlds’ life during 
the next quarter century, it is a sober- 
ing thought that this college genera- 
tion will determine in the years just 
ahead whether our influence will be 
pagan or Christian. It may well be 
that you have come into the Kingdom 
for this hour. You can make a con- 
tribution of eternal significance next 
year if you are willing to put your 
heart and soul into the work. I have 
every confidence that you will make 
the best of the opportunity that is 
before you. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE K. SMITH. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





GEORGE WORKMAN L. C. 





WILSON 





RALPH W. HOLLINGER 


Prep Notes 


Hi-Y Presidents of New England 
begin the new year against the back- 
ground of a fine conference, held last 
May, to help the newly elected offi- 
cers discover ways and means of im- 
proving the vitality of the movement 
under their administration. Ani- 
mated, thoughtful discussion marked 
the three days spent at Springfield 
College (Mass.) and produced both 
light and heat on such questions as 
the purpose of this banding together 
of Christian youth; problems of ad- 
ministration, ete. 


The “carry-over” from Hi-Y into 
college is a question which presents 
numerous fascinating problems. At 
Worcester (Mass.), last May, about 
twenty-five student secretaries and 
boys’ work secretaries eyed the ques- 
tion from its various angles. One re- 
sult of this meeting is a carefully 
prepared blank which will try to give 
a fairly accurate picture of the per- 


sonality and background of the boys 
who are entering college. 


The masters of schools in the east- 
ern states meet annually at Blairs- 
town during the schoolboys’ confer- 
ence. Twenty-three masters were 
present this year, representing almost 
as many schools. They found of ab- 
sorbing interest the report of Cecil 
Fielder, summarizing a careful sur- 
vey of religion as it exists within the 
preparatory schools 


A comfortable swivel chair, wal- 
nut, is a substantial symbol of friend- 
ship for Dr. John C. Sharpe, who, 
since the Preparatory School Confer- 
ence was moved from Northfield has 
been an ideal host for this group. 
E. T. Jefferson of Hotchkiss took 
great delight in making this presenta- 
tion to his friend, on behalf of the 
many Blairstown friends of Dr. 
Sharpe. 





Prep School Masters and other leaders at Blairstown 














CHRISTIAN VOICES 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Six Books Interpreting the Christian Movement Overseas 


TITLES 


An Indian Approach to India 
V oices from the Near East 
China Her Own Interpreter 


Thinking with Africa 
As Protestant Latin America Sees It 
Japan Speaks for Herself 


The first complete series giving a clear expression of what Christian nationals in these 
six great areas are really thinking. The authors have been given absolute liberty to ex- 
press their real opinions, and have been urged to write freely and fearlessly. 


Each book is written by a group of outstanding nationals, with supplemental chapters in 
one or two volumes by missionaries sympathetic with the national viewpoint. The list in- 
cludes such eminent names as T. Z. Koo, Toyohiko Kagawa, K. T. Paul and Max Yergan. 


This is the series that made such an impression at the Detroit Student Volunteer Con- 





vention. Popularly called the “ 


tainbow Series” because of the bright colored bindings. 


SOME COMMENTS 


“In this day when Christian missions are 
under such severe attacks, it was an ex- 
ceedingly fine idea to conceive of gather- 
ing together this testimony from the lips 
of nationals who themselves have become 
Christians. I have read these books with 
vivid interest and can conceive of no apolo- 
getics for the better aspects of the Chris- 
tian missionary movement more poignant 
and telling than these books are.”— 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


“It is altogether the best piece of work of 
the kind I have ever seen. The books an- 
swer just the kind of questions that are 
constantly coming up—often to the great 
embarrassment of those interested in mis- 
sionary effort. The reading of the books 
leaves me with a feeling of deep serious- 
ness—and yet with a larger measure of 
hopefulness than I have had for a long 
time.”—Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 


“Most attractive in format and appearance, 
they are most informing and searching in 
content. If instead of simply exhorting 
to good-will and brotherhood, we would 
really try to understand other peoples and 
other races, the brotherhood might take 
care of itself. These little books are ad- 
ventures in understanding for which I 
predict large success.”—W. H. P. Faunce. 


“The quality of thought, insight and ideal- 
ism of these nationals is revealing and 
astonishing. The calibre of the men who 
have expressed themselves is remarkable. 
Their convictions are strong. Their ex- 
pressions are independent and forceful. 
Their analysis is keen. There is food for 
thought here for Christian and non- 
Christian. They make a unique and much 
needed contribution to the literature of 
missions.” —Boston Transcript. 


Per set of six, boards $6.00; paper $4.00; 
Single volumes, boards, $1.25; paper 75c. 


Missionary Education Movement 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NEWS NOTES 

Fresh air in large quantities was 
consumed by the 350 lucky Detroit 
boys who took turns in spending two 
weeks at the University Fresh Air 
Camp sponsored by the Michigan 
Christian Association. The boys, un- 
dernourished and_ underprivileged, 
show a fine record in health improve- 
ment and made an almost one hundred 
per cent record in the art of learning 
to swim. The camp requires a run- 
ning expense of $7,000. A major por- 
tion of that amount is raised on Tag 
Day, students and faculty this year 
contributing $2,200. 





A Freshman Convocation, planned 
for and carried through by the fresh- 
man themselves has for two years 
been a successful event at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Advice and help 
of older students and secretaries is 
available when desired, but the actual 
work is done by the Freshman Com- 
mittee. As the freshmen do not know 
each other, some ingenuity is neces- 
sary to pick out a real committee. 





NOW WE’RE COLLEGIATE! 
(From page 6) 


old Alma Mater!), he wastes his en- 
ergies on matters of secondary impor- 
tance. His real motive, perhaps un- 
admitted even to himself, is for recog- 
nition and prestige; his pretended 
purpose is “the good of the school.” 
At the end of his senior year, when 
he awakens to the misuse of his op- 
portunity (alas, some never awake) 
he feels cheated and becomes dis- 
gusted and perhaps embittered. What 
has been said is no argument for 
shunning activities; they have many 
values, it is an argument against a 
blind, feverish grabbing at every of- 
fice one can get. The mere negative 
ideal of being a non-participant will 
not necessarily make one a poised, il- 
lumined personality, but it will clear 
the deck for that magnificent achieve- 
ment. Don’t be sucked in by false 
ideas of success in college, merely be- 
cause the majority accept those ideas 
without question. 

These false .assumptions which we 
have discussed are only two of many 
and we have only touched on them. 
They should make clear, however, 
that college presents pitfalls as well 
as opportunities to the student who 
desires to live well, and unless he 
learns to distinguish between them he 
will fail. All the facts you will ac- 
cumulate during the next four years 
are of secondary importance. The 
most valuable acquisition possible is 
the cultivation of discrimination, a 
capacity for, and a habit of critical 
evaluation. If you do not gain that 
from college you may as well save 
your tuition money and evade the rig- 
ors of exams by going somewhere 
else to play. 





The Periscope 





ScENE: Late August. 


Two high school classmates who 


graduated the previous June have returned from their re- 
spective vacations, and meet in front of a drug store 
in their home town. 


JOHN: Hello, Bill. 
have a soda. 
do next year? 

Bit: College. I’m going to get 
an education. How about you? (They 
enter the drug store.) 

JOHN: I’m out for an education, 
too, but I’m not going to college to 
get it. I’m going direct to life. 

BILL: I get you. You’re one of 
those believers in the university of 
hard knocks. There’s lots of time 
for that. It’s more profitable to take 
four years out for college. 

JOHN: What do 
good education? 


BILL: Well—a knowledge of how 
to get health and efficiency out of 
your body and out of your mind; the 
ability to make a living in such a 
way as to perform a socially valuable 
work in the world and at the same 
time secure a reasonable self-expres- 
sion and growth; and appreciation 
of the varied achievements of 
men in literature, art and music, for 
the enlargement of oneself and others. 

JOHN: Bravo! Better than I ex- 
pected from you. But do you think 
college will do that for you? 

BILL: No, but you can do that for 
yourself better in college than out. 
College means a collection of books 
and scholars. It means fellowship with 
others who are out for the same 
thing. It means leisure to read, ob- 
serve and think. It means withdrawal 
from life for the purpose of seeing 
life objectively, and with some per- 
spective. 

JOHN: In brief, it is everything 
but actual life. Nothing will pre- 
pare you for life but living. Facts 
don’t have any meaning apart from 
real situations. The college of books 
is all right, but plenty of the faculty 
don’t know anything but books. And 
how can you learn the truth about 
society in an institution which is sup- 
ported by that society, and therefore 
cannot be too critical of it? And the 
helpful atmosphere created by the 
student body makes me laugh. It is 
something you’ll have to buck, in- 
stead of depend on, because most stu- 
dents don’t go to college to get an 
education as you have defined it. 
About all that many of them get in 
addition to a good time is an un- 
deserved intellectual pride and a be- 
lief that they ought to have well- 
paying jobs. I agree with you that 
college offers certain advantages, if 
you succeed in avoiding the disadvan- 
tages, but why surround yourself with 


Let’s go in and 
What are you going to 


you consider a 


a lot of unnecessary handicaps? 

BILL: Well, what are you going to 
do that you think is so much better? 

JOHN: I am going to travel 
around, work in any important in- 
dustry I can get into, and read. I 
can get help from many sources in 
choosing the best books, and they will 
not be ends in themselves, but will 
shed light on the actual work I am 
doing, just as my work will make 
them more real and interesting. In 
college you can get a good, broad, ab- 
stract, theoretical view; but not the 
concrete feel of life as it is lived and 
thought about by all kinds and con- 
ditions of men. Even if you travel 
during vacations it is a superficial 
sort of sight-seeing trip, which does 
not afford the real insight that comes 
from actual participation in produc- 
tive industry, as you knock about the 
world. When you graduate, if you’re 
lucky, you get a dignified job, im- 
merse yourself in your own social set, 
and are permanently restricted from 
the freer and more illuminating ad- 
ventures and experiences. 

BILL: Your emphasis on concrete 
experience with all kinds of men is a 
good one, but a fellow can have that 
during the summers and for a few 
years after graduation, if he wishes. 
And it is surely a mistake to think 
that you must actually engage in 
every possible kind of a job, in order 
to understand the general problems 
of industry and society. If you de- 
pend on your own earnings in hum- 
ble employments you will not have 
much money to buy books nor the 
leisure and energy to read them. And 
you will be just as likely to become 
infected with the prejudices of the 
laboring group as the college man is 
with those of the middle class and 
the capitalists. 

JOHN: No, because I was born in 
the middle class, and am consciously 
going outside of it to enlarge my ex- 
perience. 

BILL: Well, how about a place in 
your hard knocks curriculum for art 
and music? 


JOHN: I admit that college would 
probably be superior in that respect. 

BILL: Well, your plan is alluring 
in many ways. I guess it is all right 
if you make good use of the advan- 
tages and are not overcome by the 
disadvantages. 

JOHN: Right. And that’s what 
will make your plan work, too, if it 
can be made to work at all. 

—THE OBSERVER. 
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The Wayfarer 


As “balanced rations” for October 
I recommend: 

PROPHETS, TRUE AND FALSE. By 
Oswald Garrison Villard. It views 
with alarm considerably; between 
lines cries to heaven for a new gen- 
eration of prophets. (Knopf. $3.) 

A MAN’s FaitH. By Wilfred P. 
Grenfell. And a man’s job. (Pil- 
grim Press $1.) 

ATTITUDES TOWARD OTHER FAITHS. 
By D. J. Fleming. A C.C.A. publi- 
cation inevitably chosen as “the book 
of the month.” Association Press. 
$1.25.) * * * 

THE WAYFARER is affected like the 
Christian Century at the news of Dr. 
Mott’s resignation as General Secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. “It affects 
one,” says this journal, “with some 
such sense of bewilderment as though 
one of the conspicuous planets had 
slipped from its accustomed orbit and 
joined some other system.” Well, 
let’s be gratified that from his new 
locum in the great missionary organi- 
zation we may benefit from not a few 
of his rays which we may be sure 
will be good both for light and heat. 

At some appropriate time the IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN will attempt a worthy 
recognition of his phenomenal spirit- 
ual service to the students of the 
world. 

* * * 

I suppose there are some students 
who never yet have read The Jesus 
of History. I envy them their sur- 
prise in discovering it this year. Its 
author, T. R. Glover, the Cambridge 
historian, is lecturing the first 
semester at Yale Divinity School. 

* * * 

“Freshman Week” is being ob- 
served in so many colleges that most 
people think it a staid tradition. Yet 
it began only three or four years 
ago, before Clarence Little left the 
University of Maine for the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. That’s one of the 
nice things about student traditions- 
their mobility. As one college weekly 
said, “The tradition of , started 
last year, will be continued this year.” 

+ + . 

Of the multitude of honorary de- 
grees showered on the great and the 
near great last June, none interested 
me more than the ones to Lindbergh 
and James Yen. The University of Wis- 
consin demonstrated that they had 
nothing against Lindy because some 
years ago they asked him to leave be 
cause of insufficient interest in marks, 
Now they give the boy an LL. D., 
“Because the subtle chemistry of your 
courage changed the very climate of 
our spirits until we all felt capable 


of heroism ... you refused to capita- 


lize the affectionate plaudits of a 
planet for personal advantage; because 
both in the winning and in the wear- 
ing of your laurels you have displayed 
that intelligent’ daring, that emotional 
control, and that effective co-ordina- 
tion of brain and body which are the 
first fruits and final justification of 
an authentic education . . .” That’s 
fine, President Glenn Frank! We’re 
all for that kind of talk. 

Jimmy Yen was in Fay Campbell’s 
class at Yale, worked with the 
Foreign department of the Y. M. C. A. 
both in the Coqlie Labor Battalion in 
France and in China, where he is now 
helping to lead the simplified language 
movement. Professor Billy Phelps 
said of him at Yale, “His contribu- 
tion to the Orient is probably greater 
than that of any individual since the 
war.” 

* * * 

The University of Chicago is for- 
tunate in finally persuading Charles 
W. Gilkey to become chaplain in 
charge of their fine new chapel. Mr. 
Gilkey is a member of the National 
Student Committee and on his gradua- 
tion from Harvard was for some time 
a traveling secretary under the In- 
ternational Committee. I am glad to 
hope that Mr. Gilkey will find not less 
time than formerly to give to speak- 
ing in the colleges and in student con- 
ferences. I want to add, time also 
to continue the helpful kind of 
friendly counselling with secretaries 
and Council members which means so 
much in a Movement of such fre- 
quently changing leadership. 

* * * 


I hope not a few men and women 
who find the new year bringing them, 
for geographical reasons, fewer col- 
lege connections, will sign up on the 
list of “Associates of the Student 
Movement.” Thus they will get the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN regularly and occa- 
sional reports and be able to help in 
securing friends and prayer and finan- 
cial support for the Movement. This 
whole idea of “Associates” is a new 
one but it gains commendation from 
a similar scheme at Harvard where 
they have a group known as “Friends 
of the Library.” 


Leslie Blanchard, the executive 
secretary of the Student Council of 
the Y. W. C. A., left in September 
for a year’s absence for study. Her 
chair, a large and active one as we all 
know, will be occupied in her absence 
by Winnifred Wygal. We've asked 
Miss Wygal, by the way, to tell us 
next month something about her in- 
teresting visit with Mr. Gandhi. 

+ * x 

The Student Association Movement 
has never had a better friend than 
Dr. William Mann Irvine, headmaster 
of Mercersberg Academy, whose death 
I regret to record. He had the un- 
usual experience of seeing the school 
he founded grow within his own life- 
time to become one of the best and 
best-known of our private schools. He 
and Mrs. Irvine were to the core in- 
terested in the central purposes of the 
Movement and always welcomed its 
secretaries to their hospitality. Mer- 


cersberg never fails to send delegates 
to the conferences. 
* 


. -s 


I am glad to learn that Boyd Ed- 
wards is to succeed to the headmas- 
tership at Mercersberg. Dr. Edwards 
has been headmaster at The Hill 
School and he preceded Charles W. 
Gilkey as secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee for School work. 

* * * 
FRESHMEN AND AUSTERITY 

College life is not terribly difficult 
for many of us so I close this column 
this month with two quotations. One 
is from an old English saying, “When 
ye houses were made of straw, then 
ye men were made of oak; now ye 
houses are made of oak and ye men 
are made of straw.” The other is by 
Langston Hughes (Lincoln Univers- 
ity) in Readings From the New 
Poets: 

Well, son, I'll tell you: 

Life ain’t been no crystal 

stair. 

It’s had tacks in it, 

And splinters, 


for me 


And boards torn up, 

And places with no carpets on the 
floor—Bare. 
But all the 
I’'se been a climbin’ on, 
And reachin’ landin’s, 
And turnin’ corners, 


time 


And sometimes goin’ in the dark 
Where there ain’t been no light. 
So, boy, don’t you turn back. 
Don’t you set down on the steps 
"Cause ycu finds it’s kinder hard. 
Don’t you fall now— 

For I’se still goin’, 
I’se still climin’, 
And life for me ain’t been no crystal 

stair. 


hone yu; 


THE WAYFARER. 








